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THE UNION OF THE HUMANITY AND DIVINITY 
CHRIST. 


By Rev. J. C. KOLLER, Glenrock, Pa. 


Professor Dillman, in his inaugural address as Rector of 
Berlin University, indirectly expresses much of the apparent 
misconception of modern progressive thought relative to the 
fundamental basis upon which orthodoxy plants itself. 

“As no science of to-day can be established upon the posi- 
tions of former times, no more can theology. She, too, must 
adjust herself to the changed facts and ‘conditions of the 
present. Religion as faith, religion as morals, may live 
unchanged from age to age; but the relations of faith to 
modern science must be determined not by church confes- 
sions nor acts of Synods, but by theology as a science sitting 
in the seat of science, and so delivering her verdict upon the 
phenomena of man and of life that fall within her sphere.” 


This important concession, by so prominent a disciple of 
modern revolutionary thinking in the realm of theological 
science, is certainly a timely and welcome vindication of the- 
ology from rationalistic materialism ; but an unlimited appli- 
cation of the sentiment to every branch of Christian dog- 
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matics, would seem to bear the implication that the early 
church fathers did not found their theories on the infallible 
authority of God’s word, but ecclesiastical speculation and the 
metaphysical distinctions of creed-making, thus exposing 
them to the revolutionizing influences of scientific develop- 
ment. But if even theological thought “had assumed scientific 
forms with the vain ambition to teach the philosophy of the 
Divine Existence, or the quo modo of hypostatical distine- 
tions,” it might still be questioned, after making due allow- 
ance for the undisputed progress in science, whether our 
times held the sole prerogative to originality. Since much 
of what is called the New Philosophy is but the rehabilita- 
tion of older speculative thought, in modern dress, it may be 
assumed that the symbols of Christianity, as formulated by 
the early defenders of the faith, are entitled to more respect 
than is now in some quarters accorded them. With all the 
dialectic skill and philosophical penetration displayed in 
these symbols, there is, however, no attempt to improve the 
language of Scripture or add anything to Revelation. Hence, 
how much soever our present knowledge of Christological 
science may be indebted “to Church Confessions and acts of 
Synods,” it can scarcely be maintained that the orthodox 
view of the Person of Christ depends exclusively upon the 
decisions of the Council of Chaleedon, or the dogmatic state- 
ments of Protestant theologians. 

If there is then as much propriety, just now, in reviewing 
a portion of the old Christology as in contributing a new 
chapter, it arises, probably, not so much from the constant 
republication of heathen science and calumny or the insidious 
assaults both upon single conceptions of Christianity and the 
entire system, as it does from the asserted general dissatisfac- 
tion with the Christian Symbols, the growing distaste for 
systematized truth, covert sneering at orthodoxy, and ridi- 
cule of what is termed the “dogmatic slumber of the theolo- 
gians.” 

A consideration of the Person of Christ, as set forth in the 
confessional standards of the Christian Church, takes us upon 
contested but sacred ground. Here the profoundest and ho- 
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liest men, all aglow with God’s love, have battled valiantly 
for the truth, and triumphed gloriously over error and false- 
hood. And this bitterly contested field must remain the 
home of faith and hope and love. As the central and con- 
trolling figure of Christianity, as the union of the finite and 
the infinite, as the great mystery of godliness, the Person of 
Him, whom all right-believing Christians adore as Lord and 
Saviour, has always been both the prominent object against 
which the shafts of unbelief and false philosophy have been 
most persistently directed, and the great Light by which 
alone the meaning of God and man, their existence, relations 
and phenomena, can be read and understood. Around Jesus 
Christ—the Son of God—the son of man—the entire scheme 
of Redemption revolves, and a correct conception of His Per- 
son is as necessary to eternal life as erroneous views are per- 
nicious and fatal. 

A critical comparison of Old Testament prophecy with New 
Testament history, and a devout study of the career of Him, in 
whom prophecy and history obtain their consummation, will 
verify the doctrinal opinion of those who formulated the Creeds 
of Christendom, that Christ is not God alone in the form of a 
sanctified humanity, nor man alone as instrumentally veveal- 
ing the powers of Deity, but God-man, with two natures, hu- 
man and divine, conjoined in one inseparable self-conscious 
personality. If this is not the unequivocal teaching of the 
sacred record, the earnest groping of the soul after truth is 
forever battled. The prophetic declaration: “Behold a vir- 
gin shall conceive and bear a son, and shall call his name Im- 
manuel” (Is. 7: 14), and the apostolic answer: “When the 
fulness of time was come, God sent forth his Son made of a 
woman, made under the law” (Gal. 4: 4), is the foundation 
of the systematic dogma: “In Christ, born of the Virgin 
Mary, are two natures, a Divine, that of the Word (the Logos), 
and a human nature, so united that Christ is one person,” 
(Chemnitz). The human is essentially and perfectly human, 
and the Divine is essentially and eternally Divine; and no 
essential element of either nature and their union in one per- 
son can be left out of our inquiry without leaving the discus- 
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sion unfinished, and without lowering the dignity of Christ 
and robbing Him of His perfection as an efficient Saviour. 
The perfect humanity of the Redeemer obtains the clearest 
prominence in the evangelical history; and, as some of its 
essential properties have been called into question, it is in 
place here to inquire whether the appearance of Christ in the 
flesh justifies the statement that He was endowed with «// 
the qualities and attributes of a perfect, but sinless man- 
hood—the real, complete and perfect bodily organization, and 
rational soul; or whether the Docetz were not correct in im- 
agining His presence among men only an apparition, Apolli- 
naris in maintaining that it was nothing more than a physi- 
eal form, an animal vitality devoid of finite rationality, and 
the Monothelites in denying Him a human will. The integ- 
rity of Christ’s complete human nature is not the result of 
the a priori reasoning of the soundly abused dogmatists. 
Without ignoring logic and metaphysics, they constantly ap- 
pealed to the Word of God as the ultimate authority. They 
insist that the revelation there of certain characteristic marks 
of humanity belonging to Jesus, could not possibly be appli- 
cable to a being in whom were not immanent all the proper- 
ties of human nature. For instance, the evangelists, in tra- 
cing His offspring, not only by regular genealogical tables, 
but by special declarations, point out a perfect similarity be- 
tween His descent and that of any human being. From the 
most general announcement as the seed of the woman (Gen. 
3: 15), the stream of revelation exhibits Him more and more 
explicitly as the seed of Abraham (Gen. 22: 18; Acts 3: 25), 
the offspring of David (Jer. 23:5; Luke 1: 32), and the son 
of the virgin mother (Is. 7: 14; Gal. 4:4). And then it is 
maintained that the clearly defined human peculiarities, ob- 
servable from His birth onward to His death, are so many 
“emphatic attestations to the fact of His true and full par- 
ticipation in the material side of our common nature.” His 
conception in the womb of a human mother (Luke 1 : 31), 
production into the world (Matt. 1: 25), nourishment (Luke 
11 : 27) and protection (2: 12) during infancy, suffering the 
painful rite of circumcision (2: 21), growth from infancy to 
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youth and manhood (2: 40, 42, 52); His participation in 
man’s social enjoyments (John 2:2; 12:2), eating (Luke 22 : 
8, 15), drinking (John 4:7), weariness (4: 6), hungering 
(Matt. 4: 2), thirsting (John 19: 28), sleeping (Matt. 8 : 24): 
and His physical sufferings (Luke 22: 44), death (23 : 46) and 
burial (John 19: 40), confirm the apostle’s language to the 
Hebrews (2: 14): “For as much then as the children are 
partakers of flesh and blood He also likewise took part of 
the same,” and form the incontrovertible evidence that the 
man Christ Jesus of the New Testament has nothing in com- 
mon with a Gnostic or Docetic Redeemer. 

Furthermore, it is insisted by the Christological standards, 
that the Scriptures bear vivid and explicit testimony to the 
Saviour’s finite rational existence. Many of Lis psychical 
attributes are intensely human. Ilis rejoicing over the ex- 
tension of Ilis kingdom (Luke 10; 21, affection for the 
young ruler (Mark 10: 21), attachment to the home at Beth- 
any (John 11:5), holy indignation (Mark 3 : 5), deep com- 
passion (Matt. 9: 36), Weeping (John 11: 35), sadness over 
impenitent Jerusalem (Luke 19: 42), great agitation of mind 
in view of the approaching crucifixion (Mark 14: 33, 34), and 
intense feeling of forsakenness on the cross (Matt. 27 : 46), 
prove Ilim to be no Apollinarian Christ, and effectually dis- 
pose of all Patripassian absurdities. Then His dependent 
obedience to His earthly parents (Luke 2: 51), increase in 
wisdom (2: 52), submission to the demands of civil govern- 
ment (Matt. 22: 21), learning obedience through suffering 
(Ileb. 4: 8), yielding Himself voluntarily into the hands of 
Ilis enemies (John 10: 18), agonizing prayer in Gethsemane 
(Heb. 5 : 7), consciously submitting the human will to the 
higher will (Luke 22: 42), and the calm resignation of His 
spirit to the Father (23: 46), incontestably disprove the Mon- 
othelite heresy, and form an insuperable objection against the 
“inosculation of a potential divine humanity with an essen- 
tial human divinity.” 

An appeal to the conceptions of the times in which He 
lived on earth, and immediately afterward, confirms the doc- 
trine of Christ’s perfect humanity—the idea of a true body 
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and rational soul—as developed by the general tenor of the 
Seriptures. The people did not regard Him as a phantasm 
or yet a soulless person. “Is not this the carpenter’s son?” 
ask His enemies (Matt. 13:55). Herod thought He was 
John the Baptist risen from the dead (Matt. 14: 2). Some 
took Him for Jeremias or one of the prophets (Matt. 16 : 14), 
not as one of the ancient theophanies, but a veritable human 
being—whom no one had ever attempted to deprive of hu- 
man attributes. The mockery and ridicule heaped upon Him 
prior to and during the crucifixion (Matt. 27) indicate that, 
at least His tormentors supposed Him to be in possession of a 
soul and body sensitive to pain and sufferings. The soldiers 
sent to apprehend Him called Him a man (John 7: 46). In 
the estimation of the apostles, He was the “man approved of 
God,” (Acts 2: 22), “the man Christ Jesus,” (1 Tim. 2: 5), 
“the man by whom came the resurrection from the dead,” 
just as death had come by man (1 Cor. 15: 21), and the one 
man through whom came salvation, as by one man sin had 
entered the world (Rom. 5: 15). In the opinion of the in- 
spired Paul, the humanity of the Mediator is so closely iden- 
tical with the human race that the second Adam, the con- 
queror of death, must be of the same finite nature with the 
first Adam, by whom death had come; and so intimate the 
community of thought and sympathy, that men are called 
His “brethren” (Heb. 2 : 11, 14)—not the brethren of the Di- 
vine, surely, or angelic, which can not be tempted and has 
nothing in common with redemption, but of “one who is in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin,” (Heb. 4: 15). 

But even upon the supposition that these contemporary 
opinions of Christ’s real and proper humanity were at 
fault, which is not likely, a citation of His own words as 
testimony strengthens the argument. In seeking to convince 
the world of the reality of His personality, His language is 
just as emphatic and exact in proclaiming His manhood as 
His Godhead. Seventy times out of the seventy-two He ap- 
plies the title “Son of Man” to Himself.” “Whom do men say 
that I, the Son of Man,am ?” (Matt. 16 : 13)... Whatever else 
may be implied by the question, it certainly involves the asser- 
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tion that the speaker is the Son of Man. “The Son of Man 
came eating and drinking,” (Luke 7: 34). “The Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto but to minister,” (Matt. 20:28). 
“The Son of Man shall be betrayed unto the chief priests and 
unto the scribes, and they shall condemn him to death and 
shall deliver Him to the Gentiles to mock and to scourge and to 
crucify him,” (20:18). “Now ye seek to kill me, a man that 
has told you the truth,” (John 8:40). “A spirit has not 
flesh and bones as ye see me have,” (Luke 24 : 39). 

Is this language real—this revelation of the intrinsic ele- 
ments of human nature ?—or does He, who lay unrestricted 
claims to Deity, only seek to simulate humanity? In Him 
is wanting nothing which is inherent in man, save sin. The 
intensely human, yet sinless characteristics—identity with 
the race, liability to bodily infirmities, susceptibility of 
suffering—the clear testimonials of contemporary judgment 
concerning Him, whom some adored and others crucified, and 
the indisputable attestations from Hlis own lips to a finite 
reality, place the human side of the blessed Saviour’s exist- 
ence beyond the cavil of unbelievers, and allow no room for 
Gnostic hallucinations. 

This has always been the verdict of the Christian Church, 
Greek, Latin and Protestant. Ienee when the Gnostics and 
before them the Docetae, driven by their doctrine of Parsee- 
dualism, or necessary origin of evil from matter, denied 
Christ a material body, ignored the humanly sensuous side 
of His life and represented His presence on earth as a phan- 
tasm or apparition, their volatilization of His human nature 
and bald Patripassianism were soon rejected as utterly un- 
christian and unworthy of respect. Neither did Appolinari- 
anism in the fourth century, introduced as an improvement 
on the Gnostic absurdity and in opposition to Origen’s pro- 
mulgation of the exact doctrine of Christ’s perfect human 
soul, meet with much better favor, though some of its milder 
features seem on the eve of adoption by the advocates of the 
“new star of the East” about to appear. Apollinaris, bishop 
of Laodicea, holding trichotometical views, “and supposing 
that the Logos supplied the place of a finite soul in Christ’s 
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Person, allowed the possibility of an animal soul psyche, or 
vital principle, but rejected the rational soul—the pneuma or 
nous; but in thus seeking to honor the Divinity by substitu- 
ting the Divine Reason instead of human rationality, he de- 
tracted from the humanity and gives us a fundamentally de- 
fective Redeemer. The Scriptural refutation of this heresy 
by the orthodox fathers, notably Athanasius and Gregory 
Nazianzen, and its condemnation by the Council of Constan- 
tinople, A. D. 381, led to some slight modifications in the 
errors of Photinus; but orthodox Christianity would have 
no mutilated humanity assumed by the Eternal Logos. For 
the reality of the Incarnation, for the integrity of the man- 
hood and for the completeness of the redemption work it in- 
sisted that Jesus the Redeemer possessed a perfect human 
body, soul and will; not subject however to moral infirmi- 
ties. That perfect and “penetrating community of nature and 
feeling with the common lot of humankind,” sanctified by 
the Holy Ghost, and glorified by the indwelling of the essen- 
tial Divinity, became only Ilim who is the “Spotless One,” 
unblemished in every moral attribute.. And as the true 
member of the human family, the pattern and representative 
of the race, entering into closest sympathy with every tongue 
and nationality, every condition of life and every type of 
culture, He is, as Irenaeus called Him, “the recapitulation of 
the human race and of its historical unfolding.” (Liddon). 
In passing from the humanity of Christ to His Divinity, 
we enter upon a theme which to-day commands a wider 
scope of discusssion than any other in Christological Science. 
Modern speculative thought has called to the front and mar- 
shalled in formidable array the theories of primitive unbelief 
and misbelief, and, united with its asserted discoveries in 


religious science, opposes them to the ecclesiastical standards 
of the Christian system. The Divine Being of the Gospel 
and the Church is to be replaced by the Christ of recent 
thought and speculation. But if He, whom the true Church 
has worshipped as Lord and Master from apostolic times, is 
not the Creator of the universe, and its Infinite Governor, as 
well as the great Head of the Church, He can not be the 
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efficient Saviour. Hence the saving faith, equally with the 
symbols of Christianity, demands that “He be very God 
of very God, co-equal, co-eternal and co-essential with the 
Father,” Himself the only true and eternal God; not a man- 
ifestation of Deity as Sabellius and Paul of Samosata taught, 
not a supernatural created being as Arius believed, nor an 
extraordinary human prophet—*a sort of potentiated Moses,” 
only holier, purer and mightier, as Socinus maintained. And, 
in the support of this fundamental article of faith, its de- 
fenders do not inquire so much whether the conception of 
the Infinite by the finite is possible, or whether human rea- 
son may overleap the boundaries of finite existence and ex- 
plore the impenetrable mysteries of Deity, but do the Serip- 
tures, which are the acknowledged authority, where reason 
and metaphysics fail to guide, unmistakably reveal the doe- 
trine of Christ’s perfect Divinity. Will an analysis of their 
contents furnish sufficient essential characteristics, illustrated 
by the impressions His life made upon the people among 
whom He dwelt, and His own consciousness of being God, 
to establish the standards on the subject ? 

They answer that the titles, names and attributes of the 
Self-existent and Eternal God are applied alike to the pro- 
phetic Messiah and incarnated Christ. Who, but a Socinian 
would allow such appellations as the following, but empty 
them of their true signification and rob Him of the prerog- 
atives they confer? As, the Jehovah of righteousness—Jeho- 
vah Zidk’nu (Jer. 23: 6); absolute, Self-existent God (Jno. 
1:1); the Mighty God (Is. % : 6); the Great God (Titus 2: 
13); God over all (Rom. 9: 5); Lord as absolute ruler—Au- 
rios (Jno. 4: 1); King of kings and Lord of lords (Rev. 17 : 
14). Again, even Sabellius must have hesitated before he 
pronounced Jesus only a manifestation of divine power in the 
face of such ascriptions as these: Omnipresence (Matt. 28: 20; 
Eph. 4 : 10); Omniscience (Jno. 13 : 3, 11; Col. 2: 3, 9); Om- 
nipotence (Matt. 28: 18); immutability (Ileb. 13 : 8); Eter- 
nity (Jno. 8:58; Heb. 1:8. And does not Arianism in- 
volve itself in strange inconsistency and inextricable confu- 
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sion, by ranking Him even the first of created beings, in- 
tinitely above the highest angel, since He is Himself the un- 
created Creator of the Universe (Jno. 1: 3; Col. 1: 16); the 
Conservator of all things (Col. 1:17); the Ruler over the 
spiritual world (Mark 1: 34): the Judge of the world (Jno. 
5: 27; Acts 17: 31) and the object of divine worship (Heb. 
1:6; Rev. 5:12). Such names are never appropriated by 
the loftiest created being. Such attributes belong to Him 
only whose Divinity is unconditioned, and such titles desig- 
nate the essential and personal God, whose miracle-working 
power exhibits both the credentials of an infinite existence 
and the symbolical representation of Redemption and medi- 
atorial glory. 

But what impressions of Divine power did ILis life make 
upon the age in which Ie lived and that immediately after- 
ward? The misconception of His bitter enemies (Matt. 13 : 
55) was not the prevailing opinion even of the misbelieving 
common people. They regarded his personality at least as 
“preternatural, reaching back somehow into the past of their 
wonderful history ; and supposed him to be a miracle-work- 
ing Elijah reinvested with bodily form (John 1: 21), a re- 
turned Isaiah (1:21), ora resurrected John the Baptist” (Matt. 
14:2). Even the multitudes glorified the God of Israel 
when they saw the mighty works of Jesus (Matt. 15 : 31), 
and sang Hosanna to David’s Son on His memorable entry ° 
into Jerusalem (21:9). And, if there is here any hesitation 
to recognize in Him the full claims of Deity, in the small 
nucleus of His future Church He obtained the full recogni- 
tion of His true origin. To John the Baptist He was the 
Son of God (John 1: 34); to Nathanael, convinced of Tis 
omniscience, Son of God, the King of Israel (1: 49); to Peter, 
the all Holy One (Luke 5: 8), the mighty Saviour (Matt. 14: 
28) and the true Christ, the Son of the living God (16 : 16); 
to Thomas, “My Lord and my God” (Jno, 20: 28), and to 
all of them in the sinking ship on Gennesaret, the Rescuer 
of the perishing (Matt. 8: 25). The blind beheld in Him, 
the all-efficient light giver (Matt. 20:31); the leprous, the all- 
powerful Healer (Luke 5: 12); one Centurion, the Controller 
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of all the agencies of the Universe (Matt. 8:9), and an- 
other, the true Son of God (27: 54). The Samaritans pro- 
nounced Him Christ the Saviour of the world (Jno. 4: 42); 
the man of Ethiopia believed that He was Jesus Christ the 
Son of God (Acts 8:37). Martha confessed Him as Christ 
the Son of God (Jno, 11: 27); the mother of James and 
John considered Him as the Disposer of the Kingdom of 
Heaven (Matt. 20:21), and the Canaanitish woman wor- 
shipped Wim as Lord the Son of David (Matt. 15 : 22, 25). 
After the demonstrative phenomena of the Resurrection and 
Ascension, the faith of the apostles in Christ’s Divinity was 
not only confirmed, but they, by systematic argument, con- 
vinced the Gentile, Greek and Roman. If these impressions, 
unsolicited, uncommanded, but voluntarily accorded because 
of the inherent majesty of His Person, by people of different 
nationalities and types of civilization and culture, do not 
mean that Christ is God, what do they meau? Are these 
convictions and confessions no more than the resultants of a 
contemplative mysticism or the outbursts of an uneontroll- 
able fanaticism ? or are they the realization and significant 
commentary on Isaiah’s words (9: 6)? “Unto us a child is 
born, unto us a Son is given: and the government shall be 
upon his shoulders: and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the Mighty God, The Everlasting Father, The 
Prince of Peace.” 

The language of Jesus Himself is, however, the strongest 
testimony in the case. What men have thought and said of 
Hlim is of less value than what He says of Himself. He 
knew who He was, and the revelation of that consciousness 
makes out the ultimate and altogether irrefutable proof of 
lis Divinity. He claims, for instance, the most intimate re- 
lationship and perfect equality with the Father: “I and my 
Father are one,” (Jno. 10: 30). “I am in the Father and the 
Father in me,” (14: 10). “He that has seen me has seen the 
Father.” (14:9). “My Father worketh hitherto and [ work,” 
{5: 17). “Whatsoever things he doeth those also doeth the 
Son likewise.” (5:19). “Before Abraham was [ am,” (8 : 
58). “I came forth from the Father and I[ go to the Father,” 
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(16: 28). Can it be that this is only a play upon words’? 
None but the immutable and personal God uses such lan- 
guage of Himself. How would Paul of Samosata reconcile 
these evidences of Personality with his pantheistic notion of 
Christ’s activities being only “the outgoings of the Abso- 
lute.”? None the less positive and unequivocal are the as- 
sumptions of Christ to an equality of right with the Father, 
in the salvation of man (Jno. 17: 10); in the prerogative of 
participating in the Baptismal formula (Matt. 28 : 19), and 
in His ability to save the human race. There is condemna- 
tion for want of faith in the only begotten Son of God (Jno. 
3: 18), and everlasting life by faith in Him, (3: 36). He 
represents Himself as the promised Messiah (Jno. 4: 25, 26), 
who in prophecy is God Himself (Is. 9: 6), and claims for 
Himself immunities accorded to none but the personal God ; 
as ‘the living water (Jno. 4: 14), the bread of life (6: 35), 
being these Himself, not having received them as gifts, to 
dispense, by the authority of a higher Being. He assumes 
as His legitimate prerogatives the ability to give rest to the 
weary and heavy laden (Matt. 12:28), the right to forgive 
sin (Mark 2: 7, 10), power to give life (Jno. 5: 21), power 
to raise the dead (5 : 25, 29), authority to judge the living 
and the dead (5 : 22), lordship over the Sabbath (Luke 6 : 5), 
and supremacy in heaven and earth (Matt. 11: 27). But be- 
yond all these points of self-assertion to a perfect Divinity, 
Jesus moreover not only accepted the worship accorded Him 
(Luke 19: 40), altogether contrary to the manner of the 
apostles, who claimed to be only men endowed with the Spirit 
of God, but made the obligation of honoring the Son as strin- 
gent as that of honoring the Father (Jno. 5:23). And 
whatever the form of homage be, whether universal prostra- 
tion before His majestic presence (Phil. 2: 10), or the adora- 
tion of language (Rev. 5 : 12), or the submission of the affee- 
tions (Matt. 22 : 37), the Being to whom it is rendered must 
be personally and essentially Divine. If He is not, the con- 
duct of His enemies is inexplicable and the Scriptures inca- 
pable of interpretation; the history of the Church must be 
re-written, and our Christology indeed needs reconstruction. 
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By the calm and consistent, clear and constant advocacy of 
these bitterly contested claims, He incurred the fiercest enmity 
of the Jews. “Who can forgive sins but God alone?” ask 
the Seribes and Pharisees (Luke 5: 21)—their God, Jehovah. 
Because He made Himself equal with God they stoned Him 
(Jno. 10 : 33), sought to kill Him (5: :8), and for steadfastly 
adhering to this claim to the end, they finally accused Him 
of blasphemy, condemned Him to death, and had Him cruci- 
fied (Matt. 26 : 64 et seq.); and for the guilt of dishonoring 
these claims, Jesus referred them to His miracle-working 
power as authenticating His lofty origin (Jno. 10 : 37, 38). 
Whatever may be the dictum of Metaphysics—and_ ulti- 
mately it will not conflict with the Word of God—who can 
withhold the conviction, that the testimony of Christ’s con- 
sciousness to His Divinity and the impression His life made 
upon the world, make the Christ of the Scriptures, as the 
Christ of the Confessions, the Eternal Son of God—of the 
same essence, equality and authority with the Father? Is it 
the result of ecclesiastical bigotry, that every opposing the- 
ory, deistic, pantheistic and rationalistic, against which an- 
cient and modern Christianity has been compelled to defend 
this fundamental article of faith, has met with the severest 
condemnation from the Church? Nothing better than the 
Christ of the Symbols has been offered. Ebionitism, origin- 
ating among the early converts. from Judaism and blinded by 
narrow Jewish prejudices, adhered closely to the conservative 
Monotheism of the old covenant. Its advocates could not 
think of Christianity otherwise than as a continuation of 
Judaism, and failed to distinguish its Founder specifically 
from the earlier messengers of God, acknowledging Him 
merely as a later but greater prophet—the natural son of Jo- 
seph and Mary, who at His baptism was equipped for His 
Messianie work, by the communication of special supernat- 
ural power, but who was unworthy of divine homage. But 
such a humanitarian Christ could satisfy only a few narrow- 
minded fanatics. 

Somewhat akin to this anti-Christian error, but loftier and 
more dazzling in its conceptions, is ancient and, with some 
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modifications, modern Sabellianism, which annihilates all 
hypostatical distinctions between the Father and the Son, 
denies the personality of the Logos, and makes the existence 
of Christ nothing more than a manifestation of one or more 
of the attributes of the Father. Is it any wonder that the 
Church refused to trust her leadership to such a pantheistic 
Redeemer ? 

In opposition to this falsehood arose the Arian heresy, 
which originated in heathen philosophy, as the Ebionite hu- 
manitarianism had grown out of Jewish monarchianism. 
As an offset to the Pantheism and Patripassianism of Sabel- 
lius, Arius, unlike Apollinaris, preserved the humanity of 
Christ pure and intact, but denied [is eternal and uncreated 
existence ; he called Jesus a creation—/tisma—reaching far 
back into the eternal ages, superior to all other creatures, 
similar—homoiousios, but not identical—/omoousios, with the 
Father, and maintained that He could not be called God in 
the “theistic sense of a Supreme Being.” But the soul's 
longings could not be met by an essentially deistic Jesus, and 
the orthodox fathers at Nicea, A. D. 325, protested against 
this subordinated Christology, and formulated the famous Ni- 
cene Creed, which finally established the real and proper Di- 
vinity of the Son of God. They declared that the Son of 
God is “the only begotten of the Father, God of God, Light 
of Light, very God of very God, begotten not created, homoou- 
sios or identical in essence and equal in co-existence with the 
Father.” And, like the grand and majestie person of the 
Redeemer Himself, this doctrine stands to-day as the incon- 
testable faith of right-believing Christians. The most subtle 
and acute reasoning of modern unbelief can not, any more 
than the metaphysical speculation of primitive Christian 
ages, weave a veil of humanity thick enough to gonceal the 
glory of the eternal God. The brightness of the Father’s 
glory will break through; the light, shut up in the unpre- 
tending form, will burst forth, verifying St. John’s declara- 
tion: “And we beheld His glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father,” (John 1 : 14). 

The Union of the Humanity and Divinity of Christ in one 
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Personality, is not only the most difficult portion of the doc- 
trine of His Person, but the most vitally important. God 
manifest in the flesh és the great mystery of Godliness, and it 
will remain so until He appear and we shall see Him as He 
is; and yet that very mystery of Incarnation is the central 
fact of salvation through the God-man; hence the union of 
the human and the divine in its Redeemer, will remain the 
distinguishing feature of the Christian system. Whilst, 
however, we can speak with the greatest positiveness in re- 
gard to the existence of both natures, and the fact of their 
union, the modality of the union eludes the grasp of reason. 
And yet here the profoundest investigations of the dogmatic 
writers are crystalized into the most definite and clear-cut 
formulas. However unsatisfactory the ancient Creeds may 
uppear to the progressive thought of the age, as yet we have 
no modern representation of Jesus which can be safely sub- 
stituted for the decree of the Council of Chaleedon : 


“Jesus Christ, one Lord, perfect in Deity and perfect in 
humanity, very God and very man; consisting of reasonable 
soul and of flesh; of the same substance with the Father as 
to His Godhead, and of the same substance with us as to His 
manhood ; in two natures, unmixed, unconverted, undivided. 
The distinction of natures was never abolished, nor severed 
into two persons, but the peculiarities of each were preserved 
and combined into one person, who is the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


No modern school of religionists can argue away the dog- 
ma enunciated at Augsburg: 

Filius Dei assumpsit humanam naturam in utero beatae Ma- 
riae Virginis, ut sint duae naturae, divina et humana in uni- 
tate personae inseparabiliter conjunctae, unus Christus vere Deus 
et vere homo. 

These Confessions of historical Christianity—Catholie and 
Protestant,—valuable for their intrinsic clearness and historie 
importance, developed, but not essentially changed, by the 
subsequent life-processes of the Church into “intellectual full- 
ness and ethical richness,” are not speculative theories; they 
are not a philosophy of Christianity ; they are not even solely 
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the faith of the saints, but the revelation of the evangelic 
narratives, 

The unio personalis seu hypostatica of the dogmatic theolo- 
gians is the explanation of St. John’s exalted declaration : 
“The Word became flesh ;” the Logos or Second Person of 
the Trinity—not one nature or one side of or some immanent 
element of the Deity, else Jesus could not be the everlasting 
Father, the mighty God (Is. 9: 6)—entered into union with 
man; the divinity assumed—took upon itself the form or 
fashion (Phil. 2: 7, 8) of the humanity, and was not lost in 
it. The conjunction of the two natures forms the hyposta- 
sis of the one self-conscious subsistence—the person of the 
God-man—the Redeemer of the world. This explanation of 
the Incarnation indicates that the human nature does not as- 
sume the Divine, or the Divine a human person, but the Lo- 
gos, active and subsisting from all eternity, enters in conjunc- 
tion with the human nature, which is passive and has no 
hypostatical subsistence of its own. This apparently unphi- 
losophical distinction between nature and person, the theolo- 
gians explain by saying that the “perfection of an object is 
to be determined from its essence, not from its subsistence” 
(Hollazius), and that the human personality, as we see and 
recognize it, is the fallen of humanity, whilst the human na- 
ture is the essence of humanity, the created image of God, 
marred and disfigured, because of the fall, but, in the case of 
Christ, unmarred, undisfigured, unfallen, sinless, “affiliating 
with the Divine, leaning upon it, loving it and living in the 
most intimate fellowship with it.” 

Moreover, the Divinity is the foundation of the union be- 
cause: “In the beginning was the Logos and the Logos was 
made flesh,” (John 1: 1, 14). The union is not of God and 
a man as a distinct individual, because the Logos took upon 
Himself the seed of Abraham, and because the offspring of 
the Virgin Mother was not prepared for the reception of the 
Logos at a later stage of development, at Baptism, for in- 
stance, as Cerinthus supposed, since from the womb He was 
called Immanuel—God with us, (Matt. 1 : 23). 
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Whatever difficulties may encumber this Chalcedon and 
Reformation Christology, they are at least no evidence ot 
error and have never been removed by any other system. Be- 
sides, there are. passages of Scripture which, to a judgment 
unbiassed by preconceived notions, unprejudiced against the 
dogmaticians, and uninfluenced by a priori convictions of the 
absurdity of the doctrine, indicate not only two aspects or 
parts in the God-man, but their intimate, self-conscious and 
hypostatical oneness, and not an “indwelling of the divine in 
the human, analogous to the indwelling of the Spirit of God 
in His people,” so as to form two personalities. This is the 
general tenor of Scripture. Christ is uniformly spoken of as 
one, and not as two persons. For instance, of this one Per- 
sonality attributes are predicated which are the marks of 
both Divinity and humanity; as when the Infinite Creator 
(Jno. 1: 3), in the fullness of time became a finite offspring 
(Gal. 4: 4), when Ile, who represents Himself as coming 
from the Father, and going to the Father (Jno, 16 : 28), is 
said to have been subject to His earthly parents (Luke 2: 5), 
and when He, who was announced as the Son of God (Luke 
1: 35), is represented as increasing in wisdom and stature 
(Luke 2: 52). But more specifically ; the Lord of eternity is 
born in time (Luke 2: 11); the Son of Man is the Saviour 
of the lost (Matt. 18: 11); the betrayed, mocked and ecruci- 
fied rises again (20: 19); the humanity sleeping, and the Di- 
vinity quelling the storm (Mark 4: 37—39); the one who 
was, according to the flesh, the Son of David, was, according 
to the spirit, the Son of God (Rom. 1: 2—5); the one who 
had come in the flesh, was God blessed forever (9 : 5); the 
Lord of glory was crucified (1 Cor. 2: 8); God purchased the 
Church with His own blood (Acts 20: 28); Tle who was 
slain is worthy of the highest adoration (Rev. 5: 12); and 
He who, in the likeness of men, had taken upon Himself the 
form of a servant, is the one before whom every knee must 
bow, in heaven, on earth, and under the earth (Phil. 2: 6, 11). 
And, furthermore, Jesus bears the strongest testimony to this 
self-conscious personal union in the use of the personal pro- 
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noun, whether predicating of Himself Divine or human 
attributes. “I came forth from the Father and am come 
into the world: again I leave the world and go to the Fath- 
er,’ (Jno, 16: 28). “He saith unto the woman, give me to 
drink,” (4: 7). “Before Abraham was I am,” (8:58). “My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful unto death,” (Matt. 26: 38). “He 
that has seen me hath seen the Father,” (Jno. 14:9). “I 
thirst,” (19: 28). “I and my Father are one,” (10:30). “My 
God, my God why hast thou forsaken me?” (Matt. 27: 46). 
Ilere the same person, essentially Divine and intensely hu- 
man, speaks not as a human subsistence nor a Divine subsist- 
ence, but as one, human and Divine—the God-man—Mediator 
between God and man. Here is David’s Son and David’s 
Lord, whom the Pharisees ridiculed as not yet fifty years old. 

It is not, therefore, the ecclesiastical symbols alone, but the 
language of God’s Word as well, which pronounce that an 
insufficient faith, which, although confessing the humanity 
and divinity of Jesus, does not also acknowledge their insep- 
arable union in one hypostasis. It would be derogating from 
the glory of the God-man to allow Ilim even eternity of exist- 
ence, yet insist on a“self-divestit ure” —a kenos?s, or laying aside 
of His perfect and essential divinity, when He took upon Him- 
self the form of a servant, as it would be heretical to suppose 
that He laid aside His essential humanity upon His ascension 
to the right hand of the Father. Christ is not divided. The 
same person who lay in the manger at Bethlehem, and after- 
wards experienced all the fundamental elements of manhood, 
is He who in the infinite ages said: “Lo I come to do thy 
will, O God (Heb. 10: 7, 9), has all the powers of the universe 
in His control, and sitteth in the place of majesty to judge 
the living and the dead. Hlowever mysterious the union, 
however inscrutable the modality, the Church, at least in her 
official capacity, has always held that the Being, whose finite 
knowledge of the judgment day was limited (Mark 13 : 32), 
was not a different person from Him, who knew the exact 
coin to be found in the mouth of the fish not yet taken 
(Matt. 17: 27), that He whose cheeks were wet with the 
tears of human sympathy (Jno, 11: 35), was the same who 
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said, Lazarus come forth (11 : 43), that the same person who 
Was present in a particular point of space (11:6), was also He 
who represented Himself as simultaneously in heaven and on 
earth (3:13), and that He who said: “Into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit” (Luke 23: 46), is the same who said: “And 
they shall see the Son of Man coming in a cloud with power 
and great glory” (Luke 21: 27). 

What has Nestorianism to offer in place of this inseparable 
union and its consequences as perfecting Christ’s redemptive 
power and efficacy ¢ Its author, eminent as Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, and of excellent character, in defending one of 
his presbyters, who denied that Mary was unrestrictedly the 
mother of God, implied that the Logos dwelt in the human 
person analogous to the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in 
man, thus giving Christ a two-fold personality—constituting 
Him a double being, or the “mysterious conjunction” of two 





distinct persons into one, virtually placing a man between 
the worshiper and his God. Against this heresy were aimed 
the negative definitions of the Council of Chalcedon, A. D. 
451, adiairetos—without division of natures into separate sub- 
sistences, and achoristos—without separation or distance. The 
error of a Nestorian Christ was formally condemned at the 
Council of Ephesus, A. D. 431, and “the plain import of St. 
John’s Gospel thrown into a doctrinal proposition.” (Lid- 
lon). 

The Chalcedon Christology is not to be understood, how- 
ever, as giving authority for the supposition that, by virtue 
of the inseparable union of the two natures in the person of 
Christ, either nature forfeits its integrity, that they are inter- 
changeable and synonymous, that one is transmuted or con- 
verted into the other, or that both coalesce and form a ter- 
lium quid, or a third nature, which is neither human nor 
Divine. The Christ of Eutyches is a metaphysical, logical 
and scriptural impossibility. Even the Greek apotheosis is 
only a beautiful ideal of the imagination, and the Indian 
Nirvana or absorption of the soul in Brahma, the extreme of 
a mystic fanaticism. A Redeemer with either nature ab- 
sorbed by the other, would be no Redeemer at all. And “a 
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mixed Christ” is perfectly irrational and unintelligible. The 
proof-texts already cited to show the separate natures of 
Christ and their union, also show that the attributes of the 
one nature are never ascribed to the other. “It is never in- 
timated that the humanity of Christ is God, nor that the 
divinity of Christ is man” (Brown). All the Creeds of the 
Church, accordingly, maintain that each nature retains the 
integrity of its properties and attributes; the human can not 
be anything else than the human, nor the Divine anything 
else than the Divine. 

Hence when Eutychianism, or the Monophysite heresy, 
which maintained that before the Incarnation there were 
two natures, and afterwards an absorption of the human by 
the Divine, or at least a coalescing, so that there could be no 
duality of natures in the one Person, arose in the fifth cen- 
tury, its author, Eutyches, was soon, A. D. 448, at the Synod 
of Constantinople, accused of heresy and deposed; and the 
Council of Chaleedon, A. D. 451, incorporated these negative 
definitions in the orthodox symbol: atreptos, without any 
change, to which the Divine nature is not subject, and asyn- 
chetos, without mixture or confusion. And toa firm believer 
in the orthodox Person of Christ, the very passage in St. 
John 10 : 35—38, upon which some advocates of modern 
Christological science seem to base their idea of homogeneity 
of the Divinity and humanity of Jesus, proves the wisdom 
of the Nicene declaration of a distinction between them. 
“That important iota would. have changed the history of the 
Church.” The gods there referred to (Jno. 10 : 35-38)—that 
is, the judges and great, honorable or noble men of the Jewish 
theocracy, to whom the word of God came, might be con- 
sidered the homoiousioz, but the Word Himself who had now 
come, and is speaking there, is the Homoousios, the co-equal 
with the Father, whose works attest His origin. His dis- 
tinctive Divinity did not commingle or coalesce with even 
the highest grade of manhood ; did not forfeit a single attri- 
bute or suffer the deprivation of a single regal prerogative, 
preserving every ray of glory untarnished, though veiled for 
a time in the form of man, whose sinless attributes the glory 
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did neither absorb nor consume. In the Person of Christ the 
Divinity remains Divine and the Humanity remains human 
Nowhere, however, in the Confessional Standards, is it main- 
tained that this distinction precludes the idea of intercom- 
munion, or the closest and tenderest sympathy. Whilst there 
is an essential distinction, there is also an essential related- 
ness. How would Christ be the precious heart-touching and 
soul-quickening and life-changing Saviour, if the two na- 
tures stood toward each other as two ice-bergs, cold and 
cheerless and unsympathetic? By virtue of their intimate 
relationship, both natures participate in the Redemption- 
work as Prophet, Priest and King. The Person of Christ 
is the Teacher, Sufferer and Ruler. The Church upholds not 
another Christ than the one revealed in the language of the 
Apostles: “They killed the Prince of life” (Acts 3: 15), 
“Christ,” (not His human nature only), “died for our sins 
(1 Cor. 15:3), “Christ was put to death in the flesh for our 
sins,” (1 Peter 3: 18). The Lutheran doctrine of the Com- 
municatio Idiomatum takes indeed advanced ground here. By 
virtue of the union and communion of the two natures 
which, according to the Lutheran Syinbols, “are never sep- 
arated or commingled with each other, nor changed into one 
another,” there is a communication of the attributes or pro- 
perties—idiomata—either of both natures to the concrete per- 
son (idiomaticum), or those of the concrete person to one or 
the other nature, each nature performing its official acts by 
the assistance of the other (apotelesmaticum), or those of the 
Divine to the human nature (majestaticum), distinguishing 
however, between operativa and quiescentia, or communicable 
and incommunicable attributes. And yet this extreme de- 
velopment of Lutheran Christology does not predicate passr- 
bility for the Divine in the crucifixion. 

“The impartation is not so that the Divine nature in ILim 
also suffers and dies, for this is peculiar to the human nature, 
but because the Divine nature of Christ is personally pres- 
ent with the nature suffering, and wills the suffering of its 
human nature, does not avert it, but permits its humanity to 
suffer and die, strengthens and sustains it, so that it can 
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bear the immense weight of the sin of the world, and of the 
entire wrath of God, and renders those sufferings pleasing 
to God and saving to the world.” * 


The affirmation of suffering is not of the humanity as 
separate from the God-man, and the negation of suffering is 
not of the God-man, but His absolute Divinity. The the- 
unthropic Person became the Redeemer of the world. When 
it was alleged that this theory is environed with difficulties, 
its defenders replied that, as fire permeates every part of the 
iron it heats, and yet the fire is not hammered but the heated 
iron, so, although there is the closest oneness and sympathy 
between the two natures in Christ, the Divine was not thrown 
into agonies in Gethsemane, nor did it participate essential- 
ly in the pangs which pressed from the suffering Saviour’s 
lips those eries of intense humanity on the cross. Is this a 
greater violation of the laws of reason and metaphysics, if 
these have anything at all to do here, than the supposition 
that God suffered and died? And when it is said that it 
would be more philosophical, to suppose that only the essen- 
tially human side of the Godhead was present in the Person 
of Christ, thus bringing God and man into such intimate 
communion that there is virtually but one nature in Christ, 
the reply is: Then the essentially Divine side of the God- 
head—if, indeed, any such distinctions are at all permissi- 
ble—must have stood altogether aloof from the redemptive 
work, which has somewhat the appearance of a refined Sabel- 
lianism, combined with a tinge of Apollinarianism, and is 
not as satisfactory as the communicatio idiomatum, which at 
least holds with Paul that in “Christ dwelleth all the fullness 
of the Godhead bodily” (Col. 2: 9), whilst it insists on the im- 
passibility of God. And when it is further objected that the 
inscrutable mystery is still unsolved, the impenetrable arca- 
num still unopened, the answer is: “Great is the mystery of 
godliness!” 1 Tim. 3:16. The Incarnation—the Person of 
Christ—the God-man is a mystery, confessedly so by the 
wisest of Christian philosophers, nor is its solution possible 


* Chemnitz in Schmid’s Dogmaties 358, [23]. 
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by “the spoiling philosophy and rudiments of the world” 
(Col. 2:8). Are there difficulties in the orthodox doctrine 
of the Person of Christ? In all other representations there 
are infinitely greater difficulties. The Christ of Eutyches 
and Nestorius is enshrouded by most unsatisfying impossi- 
bilities. The Gnostic Christ sinks into the preposterous ab- 
surdities of Patripassianism. The Apollinarian Christ is not 
the God-man, but an irrational instrument who cannot be a 
true Mediator. The Christ of Arius fails to give us an infalli- 
ble Saviour, and drives us either into Ebionite Humanitarian- 
ism, or Socinian Deism—cold, remote and eternally silent— 
the dei machina, which crushes instead of saves humanity. 
And the modern Kenos/s is as yet encumbered by too many 
insuperable objections to be substituted for the Christology 
of the Confessions. The vastly preponderating portion of 
Christianity of to-day looks upon that “conception of the 
Divine-human Redeemer which rests for support upon history 
and Divine testimony,” as the most rational and satisfactory, 
without, however, stubbornly resisting the introduction of 
increasing light, or scorning the value of advancing scientific 
thought. It is this Person of Christ “who is believed on in 
the world.” The lustre shining forth from His revelation, 
“and the characteristics of the unseen God, before shrouded 
in concealment unfathomable, but now standing forth in 
picture to the world, are seen, in visible expression, on the 
human countenance, heard in the accents of the human voice 
und exemplified in the human history” of those who trust in 
the all-sufficient efficacy of this Personality as completing 
the redemption-work upon the cross. That Lutheran, who 
believes in the formula: Humana Natura in Christo est capax 
divinae, in no wise tampers with ILis absolute Divinity ; that 
one who fails to see the formula clearly revealed in the word 
of God, detracts nothing from His perfect Humanity, and the, 
Reformed who holds the formula, Finitum non est capax infiniti, 
does not believe in a different Christ. And, since Reforma- 
tion days, in the developing consciousness of all, who recog- 
nize in Him the power of salvation, He is accepted as the 
hypostasis (Heb. 11: 1) of all their hopes, the bridge which 
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spans the chasm between the finite and the Infinite, and “the 
mystic ladder which conducts man to the abode of the Eter- 
nal.” And as the Person “received up into glory,” He will 
remain the centre of unconditioned homage in every part of 
Christendom ; all the people of God, in the grandeur and sub- 
limity of an all comprehending faith welcoming one another 
with the universal salutation: “Blessed be Jesus, God man- 
ifest in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, re- 
ceived up into glory.” 


ARTICLE II. 


THE GENESIS OF CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 
By Prof. J. H. W. StucKENBERG, D. D., Springfield, Ohio. 


Whatever may enter into it as constituent elements, Chris- 
tianity is essentially life. It is more than mere theory or 
doctrine, which are included in it, but are not Christianity 
itself. Men may acknowledge intellectually that all the 
teachings of the Gospel are true ; and yet, unless that Gospel 
is in them a living power that produces a life corresponding 
with those teachings, they are not Christians. We must 
therefore distinguish between Christianity itself, and a mere 
theory or doctrinal system of Christianity. From its in- 
troduction into the world till the present time, wherever 
there has been Christianity there has been life; and what 
ever variety has been exhibited in the different ages and 
under different cireumstances, this life has always been essen- 
tially the same. 

This life is peculiar, differing from the life that existed be- 
fore its introduction, and also from the life which has since 
that time been found outside of Christianity. Its peculiarity 
consists in its origin, in the elements which constitute it, and 
in its relations. At present the origin of that life is to be 
considered. ‘This life is embodied in and constitutes Chris- 
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tian society ; and the genesis of the one is also the genesis of 
the other. 

For more than eighteen centuries Christian society has 
been a fact, and the most important factor of history. How 
do we account for its existence ? 

Since the time of Hegel, the effort has repeatedly been made 
by writers to construct history according to their philosophy. 
They do not ask with unprejudiced minds, what the facts of 
history are, and then let them speak for themselves; but, 
having constructed their philosophy independently of his- 
tory, they shape or interpret the facts of history according to 
their philosophical system. Especially has this method been 
pursued by different schools in discussing the origin of Chris- 
tianity. Those who adopt it cannot be convinced of facts 
contrary to their philosophical views by any kind or amount 
of historical evidence. They cannot test impartially the facts 
of history, but always give them the coloring of the precon- 
ceived notions through which they view them. 

To every one not enslaved by such prejudice, the irration- 
ality of this procedure must be evident. Facts are too stub- 
born to be thus tortured to mean anything that an arrogant 
system of philosophy may demand. Were this process the 
right one, then every philosophical system would have to 
contort facts to suit itself, and there would have to be as 
many histories of humanity as there are systems of philoso- 
phy. And more than this: whenever men, who adopt this 
method, change their philosophy, they must also change their 
history. We do not doubt that there is a plan in history, 
and a grand consummation to which everything tends; but 
philosophy has not so clearly unfolded that plan as to deter- 
mine definitely just what facts must appear at certain times, 
and what facts cannot appear then. In order that philoso- 
phy might do this, it would have to comprehend all things 
and be absolutely perfect. But he who knows how changea- 
ble philosophical systems are; how apt they are to err and to 
need revision; how every profound and original thinker 
modifies the systems of his predecessors; and how much un- 
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certainty there is in philosophical speeulation—he, who knows 
all this, must demand that the facts of history shall be ex- 
empt from the arbitrary tampering of philosophers. Philos- 
ophy may interpret, but it cannot construct, history. 

The deistic conception of God, which excludes Him from 
ull active interest and participation in the affairs of thie 
world, to be consistent with itself, must deny the very possi- 
bility of a revelation of the Divine character and will, except 
in nature. With this view, deism comes to the study of sa- 
cred things and interprets them accordingly. Whatever the 
facts may be, it must regard the Bible as a purely human 
production. If charitably disposed, it will admit that its 
writers were mistaken, when they claimed to be inspired : 
when not so charitable, it pronounces them impostors. 

Rationalism has assumed a variety of forms, from the re- 
tined and ideal to the most vulgar. In general, however, it 
has been closely allied to deism. In its purest form it re- 
tained in its creed these three articles: That God is a person, 
that man is free, and therefore responsible, and that the soul 
is immortal. This type of rationalism found much in the 
Seriptures which it accepted, especially in the moral teach- 
ings; but much, too, which it could not adopt. Its efforts to 
interpret away the miracles recorded in the Bible, and to con- 
form its teachings to the rationalistie views, are a phenome- 
non in exegesis. The constant tendency of rationalism, as 
well as of deism, has been to remove the supernatural and 
miraculous elements from the introduction of Christianity. 
But rationalism was found wanting by its own disciples, and 
has yielded the supremacy in skepticism to other systems. 

Just now it is popular among skepties to regard the Chris- 
tian religion as the result of natural evolution. It is re- 
garded as a product of Judaism mixed with heathen ele- 
ments. Where all supernatural influence is denied, this 
method of accounting for the origin of Christianity seems 
the most rational. But when the theory is once adopted 
that the Gospel is nothing but a natural evolution, then, in- 
stead of an impartial inquiry into the facts of the case, his- 
tory will be made to conform to the theory adopted. Who- 
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ever has studied the subject impartially, knows that this 
theory is not the result of historical investigation, but an 
effort to construct history according to a preconceived system. 

This is not the place to enter into details respecting the 
many efforts that have been made to account for the origin 
of Christianity in a purely natural way. Some of these 
efforts display profound scholarship and masterly skill. To 
ignore this is folly; to deny it is evidence of ignorance of 
the men and systems opposed to Christianity for the last 
hundred years. But whilst giving these efforts full credit 
for what they have done, they have signally failed to ae- 
count for the Christian religion. Many of the advocates of 
the naturalistic theories have found them unsatisfactory. 
Even the Tiibingen school, with its mythical theory, seems 
to have spent its force. Strauss, its most popular represen- 
tative, abandoned the theory advanced in his “Leben Jesu,” 
though he had no better one to offer in its place. Ritsehl, 
one of its most talented and most scholarly disciples, was led, 
by the study of the history of the early church, to abandon 
the guesses of the Tiibingen school respecting the origin of 
the gospel, and now he is adding valuable contributions to 
Christian theology. And this school, the most formidable 
adversary of the Gospel in modern times, is now divided ; 
its founders and greatest intellects are dead; and the power 
exerted by it for the last fifty years is waning. 

We need not stop to speak of Renan’s frivolous attempt to 
account for the mystery of Christ. 

Whilst the various forms of skepticism agree in the rejec- 
tion of the supernatural claims of Christianity, there is no 
theory of its origin on which all can unite. Planting itself 
firmly on the established facts of history, the church need 
not fear disaster from the attacks of those who either ignore 
or pervert those faets. And surely Christianity has a right 
to demand, that its claims to recognition as a divine-human 
power shall be admitted, if its historical proof is well founded, 
and if its existence cannot be otherwise explained. To as- 
sert, without any historical proof, that. the Gospel is a series 
of myths, containing sublime religious ideas but not facts ; 
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to assert that the disciples created the Christ of the Gospels, 
when there is no historical evidence to prove the assertion, 
but much against it; or to treat Christianity as if it had 
arisen accidentally, for which no sufficient reason can or need 
be given, is simply to despair of explaining the greatest phe- 
nomenon of history on purely naturalistic principles. 

Rejecting these theories as untenable, and accepting the 
Gospel as true, how do we explain the origin of Christian 
society? It is evident that no law or code of laws could 
have originated it. Laws are not creative, but regulative ; 
hence, while they cannot create Christian society, they can 
aid in governing it, when it already exists. Were that so- 
ciety merely the outgrowth of law, then it would lack living 
principles ; and Christian theology would be a system of le- 
gality, not of free spiritual life. The Gospel is not a new 
law, though it includes the essence of the law. 

No one who understands and appreciates the true character 
of Christianity can regard its doetrines with indifference. 
So essential is doctrine to Christian society, that without it 
that society could not have arisen, nor could it continue to 
exist. Opposition to doctrines truly Christian is evidence 
either of opposition to Christianity itself, or of a misappre- 
hension of its teachings. Its doctrines are the bones of the 
Christian system, giving it strength and firmness ; but with- 
out spiritual life they are a mere skeleton. Whilst regard- 
ing them as indispensable, we do not find in them all the 
conditions necessary for the production of the Christianity 
of the past and present. They are essential to Christian life, 
but they are not that life itself. And this life, which no 
inere doctrine can create, is the very essence of Christian 
society—a life that cannot be dissected nor defined, but which 
concentrates into itself and appropriates all the doctrines and 
spiritual elements of Christianity. The ideal Christian so- 
ciety is pervaded and governed by this life. 

The New Testament itself does not attribute the origin 
of this society to any or all of its doctrines. Christ’s teach- 
ings, indeed, had wonderful power over the masses and the 
disciples. “The people were astonished at his doctrine: for 
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he taught them as one having authority, and not as the 
Scribes.” The officers sent to arrest Him were so affected by 
His teachings that they did not bring Him, and gave as the 
reason, “Never man spake like this man.” There are many 
passages which prove that Christ’s teachings produced a pow- 
erful effect on His followers. Peter gives evidence of this 
effect when he exclaims: “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” But even in these passages, 
which show the effect of His teachings, there is a reference 
to something more than mere doctrine. In all a personal ele- 
ment is brought into connection with the doctrinal, the 
teacher with the doctrines taught. Special attention is di- 
rected to Christ himself as an element of power. It is not 
his doctrine that is declared to be more authoritative than 
that of the Seribes, but Christ himself is contrasted with the 
Seribes: He taught them as one having authority, and not 
as the Scribes.” The officers also direct special attention to 
Christ: “Never man spake like this man.” In the language 
of Peter this personal element is made still more prominent. 
See John 6: 66-69. After Jesus had used the boldest figures 
to indicate his vital relation to his own, “Many of his disei- 
ples went back, and walked no more with him.” They did 
not merely reject his doctrine, but they also abandoned Christ 
himself. “Then said Jesus unto the twelve, Will ye also go 
away?” The question is not, whether they will reject any 
doctrine he teaches, but whether they will reject him. Simon 
Peter, the spokesman of the twelve, expresses their inmost 
conviction when he says: “Lord, to whom shall we go? thou 
hast the words of eternal life. And we believe and are sure 
that thou art that Christ, the Son of the living God.” It is 
the thought of withdrawing from Christ himself, and of sev- 
ering the personal relation they sustain to him, from which 
Peter and the other disciples shrink. Their relation to 
Christ has taught them their need of personal attachment. 
If they leave him, they feel the need of attaching themselves 
to some one else to take his place. But who can do this? 
“To whom shall we go?” It is not the doctrine of Christ, 
separate and distinct from his person, to which the disei- 
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ples are so devotedly attached; but it is Christ himself, the 
source of the words of eternal life: “Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” The words that follow indicate what the cen- 
tral object of the faith of the disciples was: “And we be- 
lieve and are sure that thou art that Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” 

Not only in these passages, but all through the Gospel, 
special prominence is given to this personal element. Christ’s 
testimony respecting himself is as clear as it is unique, prov- 
ing beyond all question that he regarded his person as the 
centre of the Gospel. He demands faith in his words, but 
also in himself, in his person. “Ile that believeth in me 
hath everlasting life,” is but one of many similar passages, 
especially in John. Christ is the shepherd of the sheep; he 
is the vine, his disciples are the branches; he is the way, 
and the truth and the life; he promises to be with his dis- 
ciples till the end of the world. He makes himself the ful- 
filment of the prophecy of the Old Testament ; and he like- 
wise prophesies his own coming, thus making himself the 
grand theme of all prophecy, as he does of all his teachings. 
When he foretells the coming judgment, he foretells the 
coming of the Son of man in his glory. The position which 
Christ thus gives himself is one of the most striking pecu- 
liarities of the Gospel—a position such as has never been 
claimed by any one else for himself, nor for him by others. 
This position is not only claimed for himself by Christ, but 
it isalso given by his disciples. Christ was the theme of 
the preaching of the apostles, as crucified, as raised from the 
dead, as ascended up to glory, as seated at the right hand of 
the Father, and giving good gifts unto men. In the Epistles, 
just as in the Gospels, Christ himself is the central thought. 
“Christ in you the hope of glory,” indicates the relation in 
which the apostles place Christ to the believer. He is all 
and inall. The test which is applied to all believers is the 
confession of Christ himself, not merely his doctrines. ‘Here- 
by know we the Spirit God: every spirit that confesseth 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God, and every 
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spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ has come in the 
flesh, is not of God.” 

That Christ himself is the substance of the Epistles, as 
well as of the Gospels, is beyond dispute. And it is very 
strange that with the New Testament, so rich in passages 
making this evident, theologians should ever have lost sight 
of this personal element as the essence of Christian truth, 
Not that theology has failed to dogmatize about the person 
of Christ. It has, in fact, analyzed and dissected until there 
was no life left. But his living person and his personal influ- 
ence—the power that emanates from him, deep, creative, and 
lasting, but indescribable—this has not been sufficiently re- 
cognized by theology, probably because it always eluded its 
grasp, and would not submit to its definitions, and could not 
be compressed into its formulas. But however treated by 
theology, this personal element has not been ignored by the 
Christian consciousness. This, in all ages, and especially in 
its most exalted states, has not failed to recognize the inti- 
mate relation of the believer to the living, personal Saviour. 
And however barren the theology of an age may have been, 
this relation has found expression in Christian poetry and de- 
votional literature. Since the beginning of this century, 
owing greatly to the influence of Schleiermacher, as well as 
to the very attacks on the person of Christ, special attention 
has been directed to the importance attached to that person 
in the gospels and epistles. A healthy reaction against a 
dead scholasticism in Protestant theology has thus taken 
place. But there are still many theologians who do not give 
this personal element the prominence it deserves. 

If now we ask, whence is Christian society? we find the 
answer in Christ. He himself, the living, personal Saviour ; 
Christ in his totality as a person, inclusive of his words, and 
works, and all the influences that proceed from him—He is 
the creator of Christian society. Take him away, and the 
Gospel is inexplicable. He is, in fact, himself the Gospel. 
In him are concentrated, and from him emanate, the powers 
which constitute Christian society. Whilst he is a great 
teacher, he is also more than a teacher. He is greater than 
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his doctrine, greater than any system of truth. Even as a 
teacher, his person is of great importance, for in himself, as 
well as in his words, there is a revelation. In him the Word 
is made flesh ; and in him the fulness of the Godhead is man- 
ifested bodily. By means of his theanthropic person, we are 
taught that in the human may be capacity for the divine, and 
the relation of the two may be most intimate. His person is 
a living illustration of the language of Peter—that men may 
be “partakers of the divine nature.” In him we also have a 
living, personal illustration of God’s love and good will to 
man. His person is, in fact, the embodiment of his teaching. 
By thus including in his person all that pertains to Christ, 
we find in him a much more adequate source of Christian so- 
ciety than in his doctrines alone. In him we find that life 
which is communicated to others, and thus forms Christian 
society. 

Whatever influences may emanate from Christ, they do not 
form this society, except so far as they bring individuals into 
direct relation and personal communion with him. In or- 
ganizing Christian society, Christ draws men unto himself. 
But he does influence society in the aggregate. The process 
is more individual. It is the direct personal influence of 
Christ on the individual. He does not first of all draw indi- 
viduals together and bring them into the relation of Chris- 
tians to each other; but he first of all draws the individual 
to himself, and brings him into the most intimate relation 
with himself. Andrew is attracted to Christ and follows 
him. He finds his brother Simon; but he has no power to 
unite Simon to himself as a Christian brother. He, how- 
ever, brings him to Christ, in whom they find a new bond of 
union. After each is thus united to Christ, they sustain to 
each other a relation different from any sustained before. 
They are no longer merely natural but also spiritual brothers. 
Jesus finds Philipand draws him unto himself. Philip then 
finds Nathanael and brings him to Christ. Thus one after 
another comes to Jesus until the twelve are chosen. Those 
of them who were his true spiritual disciples, through this 
very relation to Jesus, sustained a new relation to one an- 
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other. Being united to him, they are also united to one an- 
other by new spiritual ties. 

The relation of the members of Christian society to Christ 
and to one another, is beautifully illustrated in the fifteenth 
chapter of John’s Gospel. Christ is the living vine, his dis- 
ciples are the branches. The life of the branches depends on 
that of the vine, which sends its sap through all the living 
branches. The branches are so intimately related only be- 
cause they are all united to the same vine. Thus the life of 
Christ is communicated to the disciples; this, and this only, 
constitutes Christian discipleship. And because all Chris- 
tians live in Christ, therefore they are members of Christian 
society. 

The relation between Christ and his disciples was intimate 
while he was with them in the flesh. But it was still depen- 
dent on externals, and therefore the union was not the most 
perfect that was possible. Not until Christ’s bodily presence 
was removed and the Holy Spirit given was the union com- 
plete. The relation formed by that Spirit was purely spirit- 
ual. It was indeed expedient for the disciples that Christ 
should go away, since that was the condition for his spiritual 
presence with them. We read, that after the day of Pente- 
cost “the multitude of them that believed were of one heart 
and one soul.” But this oneness arose solely from their 
spiritual oneness with their Saviour. 

Jesus and his disciples formed the first Christian society. 
Although this society did not enter into all possible human 
relations, it is nevertheless, as far as the leading principles 
are concerned, the model for all the social relations of Chris- 
tians. All Christian society, since that time, has been formed 
just as that original and typical society was; namely, by 
uniting the individuals first of all to Christ, through which 
union they were also united to one another. At all times 
and in all places it is true, that whatever persons may believe 
or do; whatever relations they may sustain, and whatever 
influences they may exert on each other; they cannot form 
Christian society, unless they are first united to Christ, as 

Vol. VI. No. 3. 45 
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the branch is to the vine. The father and mother of a family 
are the source of the relationship existing between the chil- 
dren. These are brothers and sisters because they are chil- 
dren of the same parents. And Christians are brethren be- 
eause of their relation to Christ as the elder brother;* and 
this relation of itself, without anything further, determines 
their relations to one another. This is true logically as well 
as chronologically. Christ is the centre and the light of the 
world. Those who approach him, also approach one another. 
When they recede from him, but few rays of his light beam- 
ing on them, they also separate from one another. But when 
their minds are illuminated by the truth emanating from the 
Saviour, and their hearts warmed by his love, then they are 
near him and near one another, the circle being drawn nearer 
to Christ: and then, too, Christians are made conscious of 
the bonds that unite them, while they forget the minor dif- 
ferences which separate them. 

In this genesis of Christian society, the position given to 
Christ and his relation to the believer is indeed unique. 
Other great teachers have been loved and revered ; but it was 
merely their doctrine, or their doctrine and character, which 
gave them their influence, not a spiritual oneness between 
themselves and their followers. Moses was a great prophet 
and lawgiver, through whom the theocracy of the Jews re- 
ceived its organization, and through whom the worship of 
Jehovah was firmly established. But even to Moses no one 
has ever ascribed that relation to the Hebrews which Jesus 
sustains to his followers. One can be a Jew without being 
acquainted with Moses and without sustaining any direct 
personal relation to him, by simply adopting the law he 
taught. But no one can be a Christian without a personal 


*We thus see in a Christian one who is intimately related to 
Christ—a branch of Christ the vine, a member of the body of which 
Christ is the head. Were Christians accustomed to regard one an- 
other in this light, it would do much to develop their regard and at- 
tachment for one another. Their indifference towards brethren can 
only be explained on the ground that they are not fully conscious of 
their relation to Christ and one another. 
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acquaintance with Christ and an intimate union with hin. 
The same contrast is seen, though in a far more striking 
manner, when Jesus is compared with other Jewish prophets 
and leaders, and with the lawgivers, and philosophers, and 
religious teachers of the heathen. The relation of Jesus to 
his followers was the introduction of a new element into his- 
tory. And to this day, in his person and in his relation to 
his followers, Jesus is as solitary in history as the sun is in 
the heavens. 

The advantages that accrue to religion from this personal 
element are of inestimable value. Whilst the Gospel gives 
doctrines to be believed, rules to be obeyed, and promises 
that cheer, it also brings the Christian into fraternal relations 
with a divine-human person as the source, as well as the ob- 
ject, of faith and affection. This personal element vitalizes 
all the doctrines, aud rules, and promises. The Gospel has 
its source in the person of Christ, and is an embodiment, in 
words, of his spirit and life. And when the Gospel performs 
its intended work on the heart, Christ communicates himself 
a person to a person, thus making religion thoroughly per- 
sonal. In Jolin vi., where Jesus speaks of his flesh and blood 
which are to be eaten and drunk, this communication of 
himself to the believer is strikingly taught. That eating 
his flesh and drinking his blood is the same as appropriating 
him, the living, personal Saviour, is evident from the compar- 
ison of the 47th with the 54th verse. “Whoso eateth my 
flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life.” “He that 
believeth on me hath everlasting life.” By comparing these 
two passages we find that eating his flesh and drinking his 
blood is the same as believing on him. The condition of 
eternal life is the appropriation of Christ as the soul’s nour- 
ishment. In verse 56, the true idea is made still plainer: 
“He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth 
in me, and Tin him.” That is, by appropriating Christ, he 
dwells in the believer, and the believer in him, which consti- 
tutes the very heart of the Christian religion. This indwell- 
ing is the characteristic of every genuine member of Chris- 
tian society. 
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It is tts personal element which makes Chistianity such a 
heart-power. In bringing the heart into immediate contact 
with a personal Saviour, it supplies a deep want of man’s 
nature. The heart needs a person who is above it, and yet of 
like sympathies, to whom it can cling and from whom it can 
receive help and inspiration. Such a person is as much a 
need of the heart, as an intellectual system is a need of the 
head. Mere doctrine can never supply this need. And Chris- 
tian society will be perfect in proportion to the closeness of 
the attachment of the members of that society to Christ. 
This personal attachment must not, however, ignore the 
word and work of Christ. Unless these are included in the 
person, there is danger of sentimentalism and of fanaticism. 
Whilst Christ himself is more than his doctrines and deeds, 
these are necessarily included in a full view of his person. 
And they cannot be rejected without the rejection of his 
person. 

When, therefore, Christ is regarded as the creator of Chris- 
tian society, he must be viewed in that fulness which em- 
braces in his person all that is in him and that emanates from 
him. Viewed in this light, we have in him doctrine, and 
ethics, and person, and life—in fact all the conditions neces- 
sary for the creation and development of Christianity. From 
him Christian society takes its start, and to him it must ever 
tend. Christ is its Alpha and its Omega. 
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ARTICLE II. 
THE MISSION AMONG THE JEWS. 
By Rev. B. Pick, Rochester, N. Y. 


I appreciate a certain jeu desprit, which is ascribed to 
George IIL. said to have been spontaneous, on the occasion 
of a copy of Bishop Jewell’s “Apology for the Church of 
England,” being presented to his majesty. The story cireu- 
lates, that when the king opened the volume, and read its 
title-page, he exclaimed in his usual thrice-repeated, em- 
phatic, curt, manner, “An Apology for the Church of Eng- 
land! An Apology for the Church of England! An Apology 
for the Church of England! The Church of England needs 
no apology. The Church of England needs no apology. The 
Church of England needs no apology!” * Admitting the 
justice of the reiterated royal sentiment, it applies with 
threefold force to the subject which I have undertaken to 
present ; for not only did Christ himself say, “salvation is of 
the Jews,” but he also clearly said to his disciples, “go rather 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” The mission 
among the Jews is as old as the Christian Church, and the 
Church can never fully do justice to the last words of the 
Saviour without preaching the Gospel unto them “who are 
Israelites, to whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service 
of God and the promises, whose are the fathers, and of whom, 
as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God bless- 
ed forever,” (Rom. 9: 4,5). Although the cross was a stum- 
bling block to the Jews, yet the first Christian community 
consisted entirely of Jews. In spite of the many difficulties 
and troubles which St. Paul had to suffer from his own peo- 
ple, during his life-time it could be said unto him, ‘Thou 
seest, brother, how many thousands of Jews there are which 


* Margoliouth, Poetry of the Hebrew Pentatewch, London, 1871, p. 1. 
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believe, and they are zealous of the law,” (Acts 21: 20). 
According to Eusebius, up to the reign of the Emperor 
Adrian, 120 A. D., there were fifteen Jewish-Christian Bish- 
ops at Jerusalem, viz.: James the brother of the Lord, Sim- 
eon, Justus, Zacchaeus, Tobias, Benjamin, John, Matthias, 
Philippus, Senecas, Justus, Levi, Ephres, Joseph and Judas. 
Among the teachers of the ancient Church, who were of 
Jewish origin, we may mention Hegesippus, who flourished 
between A. D. 150—180, author of the ‘vzouviyata, or 
memorials of the History of the Church, in five books; Ariston 
of Pella, author of the avriAoyia ‘lacavo: nai Maxionov 
mepi Xpioiov, a colloquy between Jason, a Christian, and 
Papiskos, an Alexandrian Jew, of which we have only some 
fragments left, in Grabe, spicilegium U. p. 127 ff. ; and especi- 
ally the Church-father Epiphanius, bishop of Constantia, who 
embraced Christianity when 16 years of age, the man of 
earnest monastic piety, and of sincere but illiberal zeal for 
orthodoxy, whom Jerome called the 7évrayAwooos, the 
five-tongued, and whose biography is found everywhere. 
The same Epiphanius tells us, (Haeres. ec. 30), of the conver- 
sion of the Jewish Patriarch Hillel, a descendant of Ga- 
maliel, who was secretly baptized on his death-bed by a 


bishop. 


“Joseph, his physician, had witnessed the scene, which 
wrought strongly upon his mind. The house of Hillel, 
after his death, was kept closely shut up by his suspicious 
countrymen. Joseph obtained entrance and found there the 
gospel of St. John, the gospel of St. Matthew, and the Acts 
in a Hebrew translation. He read and believed, and was 
publicly baptized, and rose high in the favor of Constantine, 
and attained the dignity of Count of the Empire. Burning 
with zeal, he turned all his thoughts to the establishment of 
Christian Churches in the great Jewish cities. He succeeded 
under the protection of the government, and with the aid of 
a miracle. As he commenced an edifice on the soil of a hea- 
then temple in Tiberias, the Jews enchanted the lime which 
was to be used for mortar,—it would not burn. But Joseph 
having sanctified some water with the sign of the cross, the 
spell was discovered, and the building arose to the discom- 
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fiture and dismay of his opponents.” (Milman, Hist. of the 
Jews, 111. 20, Am. ed.) 

Without dwelling on the manner in which the Christian 
Church developed itself, which, on the one hand, gave cause 
to the Jews for complaining of the great zeal of the Church 
in converting them, and on the other, to the church for com- 
plaining of the great obstinacy of the Jews, we will glance 
at some of the most famous converts prior to the Reforma- 
tion, in order to show that the Gospel always proved itself 
to be a “power of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth, to the Jew first, and also to the Greek” (Rom. 1: 16). 

In the latter part of the seventh century flourished Julian 
Pomerius, archbishop of Toledo, to whom great praise is 
awarded by the historians of that period, especially for his 
writings and labors as a bishop. He took part in the great 
theological disputes of his time concerning the twofold will 
of Christ, against the Monothelites ; and left as the fruit of 
his labors, several books, one written against the errors of 
Judaism, concerning the coming of the Messiah, entitled : 
de demonstratione sextae aetatis, sive Christi adventu adversus 
Judaeos, Ueidelberg, 1532. Between 1066—1108 flourished 
Pedro Alfonso, formerly Rabbi Moses of Huesea, in Aragon, 
physician to king Alfonso VL, of Spain. At the age of 44 
he was baptized in the cathedral of his native city, in 1106, 
on St. Peter’s day; and, in honor of the Saint, and his god- 
father, the king Alfonso, he took the name of Pedro Alfonso. 
Ife was a very learned and fine writer of the medieval 
church, highly praised by all Spanish writers. He wrote a 
defence of Christianity, and a refutation of Jewish incredu- 
lity, in the form of a dialogue between Moses and Pedro 
Alfonso, under the title of: “Dialogi in quibus impiae Judae- 
orum opiniones credentissimis tam naturalis quam caelestis 
philosophiae argumentis confutantur,” ete: Cologne, 1536, a 
work spoken of in high terms, and which has since been of 
great use in Spain. He also wrote a disciplina clericalis, a 
very popular book, which was already translated into French 
in the thirteenth century. But the greatest of all was Paulus 
of Burgos, also de Santa Maria, formerly Rabbi Solomon 
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Levi of Burgos, who at the age of 40, became acquainted 
with the writings of Thomas Aquinas, whose treaties “de 
legibus,” was the means of bringing him to the truth as it 
is in Christ. In 13/0 he openly professed Christ with his 
four sons. He then betook himself to the study of divinity, 
and received from the University of Paris the degree of Doe- 
tor of Divinity, a title which was then a high distinction. 
He was appointed Archdeacon of Burgos, and subsequently 
Bishop of Carthagena, and lastly Bishop of Burgos, where 
he also died, August 25, 1440.* His most important work 
is his additiones ad Postillam Nicolai de Lyra super Biblias, 
Nuremberg, 1493; Leyden, 1590, a work highly spoken of 
by Luther and Reuchlin. 

The introduction, in which the venerable Bishop dedi- 
cates his work on the whole Bible, then completed, to his 
son, Don Alphonso of Carthagena, at that time Archdeacon 
of Compostella, will afford us, in his own words, a better in- 
sight into his character and private feelings, than any ac- 
count written by another. Iie thus writes: 

“What would you most wish, my dearly beloved son, that 
I should give you whilst I am alive, or leave as a legacy to 
you at my death ? What could be better, than to add to the 
knowledge you already possess of Holy Scripture, which will 
strengthen your feet in the path of a well-directed zeal for 
Christian truth? It is this which I bear in my heart, of 
which I make confession with my lips; and concerning 
which I understand the words of the prophet: “The father 
shall teach his children thy truth.” (Isa. 38 : 19). 

“T was not myself thus taught in the days of my youth, 
but was brought up in Jewish blindness and incredulity ; 
while learning Holy Scripture from unsanctitied teachers, I 


*The malicious treatinent, which this convert reccives from the 
pen of the latest Jewish historian, Dr. Graetz, will surprise none, who 
is somewhat acquainted with this man’s manner of writing history. 
IIe does not write, but makes history, and before him no person will 
find any grace, excepting himself. In his eyes all Jewish converts are 
impostors, who for base motives become Christians, and Hebrew 
Christians will find this less surprising, when they read the eleventh 
vol. of his history. and see the shameful manner, in which some of 
his own co-religionists are treated. 
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received erroneous opinions from erring men, who cloud the 
pure letter of Scripture by impure inventions, as such teach- 
ers have been wont to do. But when it pleased Him whose 
mercies are infinite, to-call me from darkness to light, and 
from the depth of the pit to the open air of heaven, the 
scales seemed as it were to fall from the eyes of my under- 
standing, and I began to read Holy Scripture with my mind 
in part released from the bonds of prejudice and unbelief. I 
began to seek for truth, no longer trusting to the power of 
my own intellect, but with an humbled spirit, praying to God 
from the heart to make known to me what might be for the 
salvation of my soul. Day and night I sought help from 
Him, and thus it came to pass that my love for the Christian 
faith so much inereased, that at length I was able openly to 
confess the belief which my heart had already received. Hav- 
ing then attained the age at which you now are, my son, I 
received the Sacrament of Baptism, and was sprinkled with 
the holy water of the Church, receiving, at the same time, 
the name of Paul. You, my dear son, were tlren in the in- 
nocence of childhood, and received this purification at that 
tender age, while yet unsullied with the sins of riper years. 
You were baptized by the name of Alphonso, before you 
could say your letters. 

“Afterward, as time passed on, I devoted myself yet to 
the study of Holy Scripture, reading both the Testaments, 
hearing the words of living teachers, and consulting the 
writings of holy men,* our predecessors; thus I, who was 
formerly a teacher of error, am become, by the grace of God, 
a learner of the truth, and have continued so to the great 
age I have now attained. I can say in truth, that amid the 
pressure of worldly business, and the cares of my bishopric, 
which have occupied much of my time, there is no consola- 
tion to be compared to that I have found in the contempla- 
tion of the Eternal God, by the study of His holy and spot- 
less Word. 

“T have also enjoyed what the world calls prosperity. In 
my utter unworthiness, God has raised me to high honors in 
his Church. Called first to the Bishopric of Carthagena, 
then raised to that of Burgos, I have been, so to speak, gifted 
with the choicest portions in the Church of God. To these 
have been also added other temporal advantages. With 
King Henry IIL, of glorious memory, and with his illus- 
trious son, our present monarch, [ have been @h terms of 
familiar intercourse, while holding the office of Chancellor. 
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Ilow the goodness of God has also been manifest in his deal- 
ings with you and your elder brother, I need not recall to 
you. One circumstance, however, [ cannot pass over in si- 
lence,—that to us, the descendants of Levi, have been ful- 
filled the promises written so many hundred years ago: 
“Wherefore there shall not be tor the Levite a portion or in- 
heritance among his brethren; the Lord himself is his in- 
heritanee, as the Lord thy God hath said to him,” (Deut. 
10: 9). Truly God himself is our inheritance! Christ is 
our portion! who has said of old time, that he would cleanse 
the sons of Levi and purify them, and they shall be the 
Lord’s, to present an offering in righteousness. Ile now al- 
lows us to present this offering, which he will not only look 
upon, but accept at our hands. It is not without a purpose 
that I have thus related to you the experience of my past 
life. It is useful and necessary you should know all the mer- 
cies of my God towards me, and a true and sincere memorial 
of them cannot be taxed with pride. To you, in particular, 
I address these recollections, that what you have not seen 
with your eyes may yet be engraven on your memory as 
coming from the lips of your father, that in your turn you 
may tell to those who are younger than you, and they to 
their descendants, not to forget the works of the Lord, nor 
cease from the study of his holy Word.” 

Atter giving some farther explanation of the nature and 
use of the Postils of Lyra, and his own additions to the 
work, he concludes his introduction with these words : 

“This, my dearly beloved son, is my testament to you, and 
let it also be your inheritance that the law of the Lord may 
be your delight, and that you may meditate day and night 
on his Word. This meditation will become more pleasant 
and delightful to you by reading such works. Accept, then, 
your father’s gift, offered with a father’s tenderness and joy. 
And now it is enough. Having asked help of Almighty 
God, from whom, and in whom alone, is all wisdom, and 
having committed the work to him with humble prayer, let 
us lay our hand to the plough.” * 

Of his four sons, Don Alphonse, who for many years was 
Archdeacon of Compostella, sueceeded his father in the bish- 
oprie of Burgos. He took his seat at the Council of Basle, 
in 1431, as& representative of Castile, and was treated with 


* Da Costa, Israel and the Gentiles. 
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high honor, on account of his great talents and distinguished 
excellence. Aeneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius IL, called 
him in his memoirs “an ornament to the Prelacy.” Pope Eu- 
genius [V., learning that the Bishop of Burgos was about to 
visit Rome, declared in full conclave, “that in the presence 
of such a man he felt ashamed to be seated in St. Peter’s 
chair.” 

Having mentioned Nicolas de Lyra, we will speak of him 
ina few words. He also was a convert from Judaism and 
flourished im France, as Professor of Theology, from 1300— 
1340. He is known as the author of Postillae perpetuae in 
universa Biblia, printed first at Rome 1471-72, 5 vols. folio, a 
work which not only immortalized his name, but also con- 
ferred upon its author the title of Doctor planus et utilis. 
“The great merit of this commentary consists in its embody- 
ing the sober-spirited and ingenious explanation of Raslii, 
whose mode of interpretation he regarded as his model.” 
low much Luther and the Reformation were indebted to 
de Lyra, may be seen from a comparison of the respective 
commentaries, and from the couplet of the Reformers’ en- 
emies : 

Si Lyra non lyrasset, 
Lutherus non saltasset. 
i. ¢. If Lyra had not harped on profanation, 
Luther would not have planned the Reformation. 

We could greatly increase the number of this catalogue, 
but let this be sufficient. It must not however be imagined 
that all these conversions were the direct result of the preach 
ing of the Gospel in those dark ages—tor dark they were es- 
pecially for the Jews. All that was done in those days for 
the spiritual welfare of the Jews, was any thing else but the 
preaching of the Gospel. To persecute and kill the Jews, 
was regarded as the most charitable work of the Christian 
Church, and kings and priests rivalled with each other in 
this respect. The pages of Jewish history of those days are 
stained with the blood of that poor unhappy people, shed for 
the greater glory of God. Baptism or death, this was the 
ery of the Church. No country, however, has developed 
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such mad zeal for the conversion of the Jews, as Spain. Not 
only were the children taken away from their parents and 
baptized, but gray-headed men and women were dragged by 
their hair to the baptismal fount. True, the membership of 
the Church was increased by such forced baptism, especially 
through that hellish invention called the Inquisition. But 
was such an addition in harmony with the spirit of the Gos- 
pel? For really what seemed to be gain, was in fact no gain. 
The Church can gain nothing by hypocrites, who most natu- 
rally constituted a part of these so-called converts, who re- 
lapsed into Judaism again, when a chance was found, as can 
be seen from the life of Orobio de Castro, who after having 
been released from the pangs of the Inquisition, went to 
Amsterdam, where he openly professed Judaism. And this 
is not the only instance. Many became converts to Chris- 
tianity, in order to stay in the country, where their fathers 
had lived for centuries, and where their dearest and nearest 
were buried, but in their hearts and secretly they remained 
Jews. And thus we see that secret Jews were said to have 
obtained the highest office of the State, and even of the 
Church. to have worn the cowl of the monk, and even to 
have sat on the tribunal of the Inquisition. Cloisters of 
monks and nuns were full of Jews; there were canons, bish- 
ops, inquisitors, not only of Jewish descent, but in heart 
Jews. In the light of such facts, it will not appear strange, 
when Mr. Barrow, p. 233 of his “Bible in Spain,” tells us 
a story of secret Jews in the Church of Spain in our own 
days; some of the most learned performing, with seeming 
solemnity and earnestness, the ceremonial of the Church, but 
in spirit still faithful to the law of Moses. Such was and is 
the result of the missionary spirit exhibited in the middle 
ages, especially in Spain, which finally resulted in that cruel 
edict of 1492, by which two hundred thousand were driven 
from the peninsula, who would rather suffer exile and pov- 
erty, perils and death, than become the spiritual children of 
that monster of humanity, the grand Inquisitor Torquemada. 
There is method in every thing, and as Shakespeare says, 
“there is even method in madness,” but Spain’s method was 
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only her disaster, that even the Sultan Bajazel exclaimed, 
when the poor exiled Jews arrived in his country: “you call 
this a politic king (Ferdinand) who impoverishes his own 
kingdom to enrich mine.” 

A brighter morning came with the Reformation, though 
on the whole, the Reformation, whether in its early days or 
in later times, with all its great teachers and numerous ad- 
herents, effected little or no change in the disposition of 
Christians towards the once chosen people, now so sadly de- 
ayed and scattered over the earth, because of their heinous 
sin. Luther appeared well disposed toward them in the be- 
ginning of his career as a reformer. In a treatise especially, 
which he wrote in consequence of some accusations of heresy 
concerning the virginity of Mary, “to prove that Jesus Christ 
was of Israelitish birth,” (dass Christus ein geborner Jude 
war)—he spoke of the Jews in a manner which seemed likely 
to overthrow popular prejudices against the nation itself, and 
cause men to set some value on the imperishable privileges 
of their descent. To give some notion of Luther’s views 
and feelings at this time, we will quote some of the most 
characteristic utterances of the treatise referred to. 

“Our fools, the popes, bishops, sophists and monks, those 
coarse asses-heads, have hitherto proceeded with the Jews in 
such a fashion, that he who was a good Christian might well 
have desired to become a Jew. And if I had been a Jew, and 
had seen the Christian faith governed and taught by such 
blockheads and dolts, I should sooner have become a hag 
than a Christian. For they have treated the Jews as though 


.they were dogs and not men: they have been able to do 


nothing but scoff at them, and seize their property: when 
they were baptized, they showed them neither true Christian 
doctrine nor life, but simply subjected them to popery and 
mockery. My hope is, that if we act kindly towards the 
Jews, and instruct them tenderly out of the Holy Scriptures, 
many of them will become genuine Christians, and so return 
to the faith of their fathers, the Prophets and Patriarchs. 
But we shall only frighten them further away therefrom, by 
utterly rejecting their views of things, allowing nothing to 
be right, and treating themselves with haughtiness and con- 
tempt. If the apostles . Who also were Jev ~ws, had acted to- 
wards us, the heathen, as we, the heathen, act towards the 
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Jews, never a heathen would have become a Christian. In- 
asmuch then, as they treated us heathen in so brotherly a 
manner, we ought to treat the Jews in a brotherly way, if so 
be that some may be converted. And be it re mnembered. we 
are ourselves not all up to the point, much less far advanced. 
My request and advice therefore is, to go gently to work 
with them, and so to instruct them from the Seriptures, that 
some perchance may be drawn in. But if we only use force, 
and go about with ‘lyi ing and defamatory stories, and charge 
them with having Christian blood if they do not stink, and 
I know not what fools’ work besides; if we hold them at 
once to be dogs, what good can we possibly do them? Fur- 
thermore, if we forbid them to labor and work amongst us, 
and to join with us in other pursuits of men, thus driving 
them to usury and the like, what the better do we make 
them? If we mean to help them, we must put into opera- 
tion towards them, not the laws of the pope, but of Chris- 
tian love, we must receive them friendly, let them trade and 
work with us; so that, having cause and opportunity to be 
with us and about us, they may hear and see our Christian 
doctrine and life. Though some remain stiffnecked, what 
doth it matter? Are we all of us true Christians? Here, 
however, I will leave the matter till I see how my work 
prosper. God grant us all His grace. Amen.’ 


Afterwards he spoke very differently of the Jews, either 
from indignation at some theologians of Wittenberg, whom 
he looked upon as infected with the leaven of rabbinism, « 
from disappointment because the Reformation, by which he 
had promised himself a favorable influence over the minds 
of the Jews and their conversion to the Gospel, found no 
more favor or acceptance than Romanism with this entirely 
singular nation. In his work on “Shem Hamphoras,” Lu- 
ther says— 

“To convert a Jew is about as possible as to convert the 
devil. A Jewish heart is so stone, iron, devil—hard and 
lous, that there is no way at all of moving it.* In fine, 
they are young devils, damned to hell. * * * 


* How readily modern Jewish writers delight in such phraseology, 
especially when speaking of Jewish converts, may be seen from the 
following quotation, taken from Kayserling Sephardim Romuanisch: 
Poe sien der Jnuden mn Spanien, Leipzig, 185%. p- 44 Among the ear- 
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And in his tract published in 15438, on “The Jews and their 
Lies,” the same immoderate degree of bitterness is manifest- 
ed. “Much less do I go about with the notion that the Jews 
are ever to be converted. That is impossible.” “We may 
say on this point,” says the late da Costa, “that the Christian 
in Luther is lost sight of in the German, always the adver- 
sary of the Jews. On the other hand, we cannot deny that 
the light of the Gospel, which the Reformatioh had again 
set on the candlestick, had no more influence over the body 
of the Jews, than when it was in great part hid under the 
bushel of Popery—at all times some few individuals have 
embraced it ‘according to the election of grace.’ ” 

It would be tiresome to give a list of names of all converts 
who have embraced Christianity in the time following the 
Reformation, and who excelled as professors and ministers 
of the gospel. I will, however, mention some. In France, 
we may mention Philipp de Aquine,+ 1650, Professor of He- 
brew at the University of Paris; Louis Compiegne de Veil 
and his brother Charles de Veil, whose biography is given in 
Kitto’s Cyclop., and of whose commentaries the Baptists 
can always be proud, especially that on the Acts, (London, 
1684); Pierre Vignoles, who for fifty years was Professor at 
the College of Paris. 

In Jtaly, Techiel Pisaurensis, philosopher and physician, 
and his contemporary, Pau! Hustathius de Nola, Hebrew 
teacher of Thomas Aldrobrandino, brother of Pope Clement 
VIII., who was baptized in 1567 ;+ Sixtus Senensis, author of 
the Bibliotheca Sancta, Venice, 1566; Alessandro di Francesco, 


liest authors who cultivated Spanish literature, was one whom we 
must mention. Though born a Jew. he denied his own existence, 
raised his hand against his own mother, like a traitor and mocker, 
and sought to degrade and extirpate his fellow citizens, his brethren, 
his fellow believers ; nay, not fellow believers, because an apostate Jew 
believes nothing, for, as a praiseworthy German monk who crushed 
the Papal hierarchy to the earth at one fell stroke, in his strikingly 
compact manner remarked, **A Jew/sh heart ¢s so stone, tron, devil- 
hard and callous, that there is no way at all of moving it.’ This was 
Rabbi Almer, of Burgos. 
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friend of Clement VIIL, and Bishop of Forli; Fabianus 
Fioghi, professor of Hebrew at the college of the Neophites 
at Rome; Emmanuel Tremellins, said to have been converted 
by Marco Antonio Flaminio; Feliz Pratensis,+ 1539 at Rome, 
Raphael Aquilino, Giulio Morosino,+ 1687, librarian to the Vat- 
ican library. 

In Germany we may mention Paul Riccio, professor at 
Padua, and physician to the emperor Maximilian I.; John 
Isaac Levita, John Harzuge, who in 1570 published at Cracov 
the New Testament in rabbinical types: Christian Gerson, 
minister of the gospel; Georg Friedrich Lichtenstein, also a 
minister of the gospel, at whose death the famous Spener de- 
livered the funeral oration; Friedrich Albrecht Augusti,+ 1782, 
a minister of the gospel, whose two sons studied for the min- 
istry, and whose second son, E. Fr. Anton, was the father 
of the famous theologian, Christ. Wilh. Augusti, Professor at 
Jena, Breslau, and Bonn, where he died in 1841. 

In this our rapid survey, we have thus come down to the 
eighteenth century, when the mission among the Jews really 
commences. “The first quarter of the eighteenth century was 
a period of great religious excitement in Germany, owing to 
the indefatigable labors of Spener and Francke (especially by 
the “collegia Pietatis” of the former), which quickly spread 
far and wide, among rich and poor, high and low. The Bi- 
ble, which had been entirely neglected and forgotten, was 
taken in hand and read again; and how extreme the desue- 
tude, into which the word of God had fallen, may be gather- 
ed from the fact that Spener had to procure a special order 
from the Elector, for the practical explanation of some part 
of the Bible at the Universities.” “A fruit of this new life 
in the Church (for it was a complete regeneration), was the 
foundation of the University of Halle. Bible and mission- 
ury societies were also called into existence. Nor were God’s 
ancient people forgotten. An interest for the Jews was 
evinced to a degree exceeding anything known of former 
periods of the Church. It seems as if rulers magistrates, 
professors, the clergy, had been alike animated with zeal for 
the conversion of Israel; for we find that Reineccius, in one 
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of his works, published 1713, says: “The general topic of 
conversation and discussion of the present day is about the 
conversion of the Jews.” This new-born zeal for the Jewish 
cause was so great, that we are told many Christians learned 
to read Jewish-German, in order to make themselves better 
acquainted with Jewish books, and more efficient for convers- 
ing with Jews. Prof. Callenberg lectured on that language, 
and had an auditory of one hundred and fifty persons.” 

The Rev. John Miiller of Gotha, who very often came in 
contact with traveling Jews, and took a lively interest in 
them, wrote a tract for the Jews, entitled “The Light at 
Eventide,” in dialogical form, which was intended to prepare 
the Jewish mind for the reception of Jesus Christ the Mes- 
siah; and through the extraordinary exertions of Dr. From- 
mann, a Jewish convert, it was published in Jewish-German, 
for wider circulation among the Jews. This tract produced 
the greatest sensation. For soon it was not only reprinted 
and translated into Hebrew, but also a German, Dutch, Ital- 
ian and English translation was published, the latter by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, in the year 1731. 
Even Roman Catholic priests took an interest in its cireula- 
tion, and sent subscriptions for promoting it to Professor Cal- 
lenberg. “This tract became, in fact, the foundation stone 
for the well-known Callenberg Institution, established in 1728, 
the object of which was the conversion of the Jews and Mo- 
hammedans.” This institution, however, was closed in the 
year 1792. But the interest in behalf of God’s ancient people 
was not confined to Germany, but it also spread beyond the 
continent, for the well-known Jewish missionary of that 
period, Stephen Schultz, tells us in his “leitungen des Hich- 
sten,” vol. 11., p. 74, that when he visited England in 1749, 
he was told that there were many laymen in London, zealous 
for the conversion of the Jews. 

The Callenberg Institution, as we have seen, was closed 
in the year 1792, but, in the providence of God, soon another 
way was to be opened for the mission among the Jews. “It 
was only a few years after the first great thunder-clap of the 
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French revolution, when three German students, in whose 
hearts God had begun a work of grace, were assembled to- 
gether, for mutual consultation and direction, in a room in 
the metropolis of northern Germany. They were pondering 
in their minds what they should do, and whither they should 
go, that they might be successfully employed in the cause of 
missions. Berlin, their native metropolis, was at that time 
the stronghold of Rationalism, the centre of religious infidel- 
ity ; and evangelical religion, or Pietism, was above all things 
hated and almost universally spoken against. Where, there- 
fore, were the three German students to go? Laenicke, and 
some few other pious Christians in Berlin, who had estab- 
lished a Seminary where six or seven students were trained 
for missionary enterprise, were often in the greatest straits 
for want of funds. Their cause met with little sympathy, 
and they were almost in despair, when one day help came in 
time of need from another great metropolis, with a demand 
for three missionaries to occupy an important missionary post 
amongst the heathen tribes of Africa.” This was in the au- 
tumn of 1801. Our three students went to London, in order 
to enter the service of the London Missionary Society, and 
one of them was a Christian Israelite, C. G. Frey by name, 
who died some years ago in this country, a member of the 
Baptist denomination. “During his stay in London it was 
put into his heart to visit his brethren of the house of Israel. 
He found them in a state of darkness and bondage, worse 
than that of their fathers in Egypt. He spoke to them of 
Christ and his salvation. He engaged a few other Christian 
friends to feel a concern for their spiritual welfare.” He 
made known to the Directors of the London Missionary So- 
ciety his earnest desire to be permitted to preach the gospel 
to his own brethren. This application was favorably consid- 
ered by the Directors; they acceded to his request, and some 
three years having been consumed in the needful preliminary 
preparation, we find him, in 1805, commencing in earnest 
missionary work, under the auspices of the London Mission- 
ary Society. It was soon, however, discovered that the work 
required distinctive and peculiar machinery. Accordingly, 
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after the brief existence for a few months in 1808, a separate 
society which did not contemplate Jews exclusively as its ob- 
ject, the present London Society for promoting Christianity 
among the Jews was tounded,.in the beginning of 1809. The 
main promoter of this Society was the nobleman Lewis Way. 
It was in the year 1808, that Lewis Way, while riding with 
a friend of his in Devonshire, passed a park where some very 
fine trees attracted their attention. Ilis friend told him, 
that the owner of this park in her last will forbade the cut- 
ting down of these trees, until “the Jews would again have 
come to Jerusalem.” These words so deeply impressed them- 
selves on the mind of Lewis Way, that he never forgot them. 
From that day he devoted his great fortune as well as his 
talents to the conversion of the Jews. At first the newly 
constituted society was composed both of churchthen and 
dissenters. In 1815, by an amicable arrangement, the dis- 
senting members retired from its management, and its liabil- 
ities having been discharged by Way’s munificent donation 
of £10,000, it entered on the present phase of its existence, 
as a Church of England Society, on the 11th of March, 1815. 
In the year 1844, the Duke of Kent, the father of the present 
Queen of England, laid the foundation stone of the Episco- 
pal Chapel, in which up to this day divine service is held in 
different languages. This society, which was so small at the 
beginning, has not only its own printing establishment of 
Hebrew Bibles, tracts, ete. etc.: but has also its stations in Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa, occupying thirty-four different stations, 
with a staff of about one hundred and twenty-four laborers, 
among whom are over sixty converted Jews. It is a fact 
worthy to be recorded, that this century witnessed the conse- 
eration of three bishops of the house of Israel; one was the 
late Bishop Alexander, the first Protestant Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, the second is Dr. Helmuth, now Bishop of Huron, in 
Canada West,* and the third is Dr. 8. J. J. Schereschewsky, 

*Comp. Jewish Intelligence 1871, p. 290 sq., Hebr. Christ. Witness, 
1872, p. 8. Li. 
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who was elected in 1875, Missionary Bishop to China. * 
We may also mention, that there are about one hundred 
and fifty members of the house of Israel who are ordained 
ministers of the Church of England, besides those who be- 
long to the different denominations of the Church of Christ. 
Now these are astonishing facts, which ought to be borne in 
mind as a proof that God has not cast away his people, and 
that the Church has still the duty to bring the glad tidings 
of salvation to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 

Besides the London society, there are a number of other 
societies which have the same object in view. There are the 
British Society, the Edinburgh Society, the Free Church of 
Scotland Missions, the Presbyterian Church of Ireland Mis- 
sions, all of which have their missionary stations and schools. 

In the year 1822, the Berlin Society was founded, of which 
Prof. Tholuck was for some years secretary. There is no 
exaggeration when it is stated, that there are in Berlin alone 
over two thousand Jewish converts of the house of Israel. 
Not only in different parts of Germany, but also in Norway, 
there is a society for the mission of the Jews, under the lead- 


*Comp. H. Chr. W. 1875, p. lll sq) The Churchman, in mention- 
ing the election of Dr. Schereschewsky, makes the following remark : 
Dr. Schereschewsky, after laboring continuously in China for the 
period of fifteen years, returns to receive the mitre, which, in the 
opinion of the House of Bishops, he deserves. Dr. Scheresehewsky 
has accomplished a work in China of which the Church may well be 
proud. After assisting in translating the New Testament into the 
Mandarin or court language of the Chinese, he undertook, single- 
handed, the translation of the Old Testament into the same dialect, 
thus opening the Word of God to a population that numbers many 
millions. The importance of this great work, pursued through so 
many years of unremitting toil, cannot be overestimated ; and the 
result will connect his name for all coming time with the annals of 
the great Chinese nation. In the Board of Missions, last week, he 
was received with every mark of respect, and his able address was 
listened to with the deepest interest, showing as it did a complete 
command of his subject. With the entrance of Dr. Schereschewsky 
upon the work to which he has been called, a new era will be inaugu- 
rated in connection with the Chinese mission, and its friends will 
everywhere be filled with encouragement and hope. 
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ership of Prof. Caspari, himself a convert from Judaism, best 
known in England and in this country by Prof. Wright’s 
translation of his Arabic Grammar. Jewish Christians are 
to be found everywhere, in the Church and in the State, as 
preachers and teachers, professors and statesmen, and their 
influence is not small. Who ean study church history with- 
out perusing the voluminous works of the latest church his- 
torian, Dr. A. Neander, a convert from Judaism? Nobody 
will imagine, when looking at his picture, that such a noble 
soul and such a vast amount of true learning were hidden in 
such a weak body. What student of dogmaties can well 
dispense with that bulky dogmatical work of the Rostock 
Professor, Dr. Philippi, a member of the house of Israel ? 
What student of jurisprudence can overlook the work of a 
Julius Stahl, a convert from Judaism? Who can study the 
early history of England without consulting the historical 
works of that intelligent antiquary, Sir Francis Palgrave, a 
convert from Judaism, or who can study the modern history 
of England, without pereeiving the influence of Disraeli, a 
descendant of Israel? The same is the fact with the modern 
history of France, where Mons. Fould,a Jewish convert, is 
one of its heroes. Jewish influence is felt everywhere, all sta- 
tions of life are theirs, art and science are cultivated by them, 
and as to music, none has better deseribed their influence 
than did Disraeli, who in his Coningsby puts the following 
words into Sidonia’s mouth: “There is not a company of 
singers, not an orchestra in a single capital, that is not 
crowded with our children under the feigned names which 
they adopt to conciliate the dark aversion which your pos- 
terity will some day disclaim with shame and disgust. Al- 
most every great composer, skilled musician, almost every 
voice that ravishes you with its transporting strains, springs 
from our tribes. The catalogue is too vast to enumerate ; 
too illustrious to dwell for a moment on secondary names, 
however eminent. Enough for us that the great creative 
minds to whose exquisite inventions all nations at this mo- 
ment yield—Rossini, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn—are of He- 
brew race; and little do your men of fashion, your muscandis 
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of Paris, and your dandies of London, as they thrill into 
raptures at the notes of a Pasta or a Grisi, little do they sus- 
pect that they are offering their homage to the sweet singers 
of Israel.” * 

In conclusion let me say, that wherever we go, we will 
meet with members of the house of [srael. As ministers of 
the Gospel, we will further the cause of missions, and pro- 
bably the mission among the heathen. But shall sincere 
heathen be admitted into the kingdom of God, and the true- 
hearted and devout of this peculiar people be shut out by a 
relentless reprobation? Surely not. But it may be asked 
how can I reach this peculiar people? My answer is, do as 
St. Paul did; be unto the Greeks a Greek, and unto the 
Jews a Jew. Study their language, the language of the Old 
Testament, show them that it is our heart’s desire to do them 
good by bringing to their own mind what Moses and the 
prophets have foretold and which is fulfilled in Christ Jesus, 
the promised Messiah. Let them feel that we have charity 
for them, that charity “that suffereth long, and is kind, that 
envieth not, that vaunteth not itself and is not putted up; 
that behaveth not itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil, that rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in truth, and beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 
Study the history of this wonderful people since its disper- 
sion down to the present day, which can only fill our hearts 
with compassion for them who have been a proverb among 
all nations... We will hereby not only enrich our own stores 
of knowledge, but will better understand the word of God, 
seeing how wonderfully all the prophecies have been fulfilled, 
which without that knowledge are a book sealed with seven 
seals, Study their prayers and hymns, which a modern 
Christian writer regards as well worthy the study of the 
Christian minister. 

Give them the Bible and send them evangelists. True 


* Margoliouth, A Pilgrimage tothe Land of my Fathers, vol. 1., p. 363 
sq., London, 1850. 
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that there are many Jewish converts in the Romish Church, 
such as Abbe Ratisbonne, Baur, Veith, Leman, Rosenthal, 
&e., but the Jews will be the inheritance of our Protestant 
Evangelical Chureh, and this only through the word of God, 
and the preaching of the Gospel. Beautiful indeed are the 
words of St. Augustine, to which he gives utterance some- 
where: “Whether the Jews, beloved brethren, hear this will- 
ingly or unwillingly, let us still preach it to them in the 
spirit of true love, wherever we can. Let us not proudly 
exult over the branches that are broken off, but rather re- 
member through whose long-suffering and great merey, and 
into what root we are grafted. We will not boast against 
them, but being united in humility, not in proud division ; 
and rejoicing with trembling, entreat them, saying, ‘Let us 
walk together in the light of the Lord, for his name alone is 
exalted among the nations.’ If they hear and obey, then that 
will be true of them which was said ‘Come to him and he 
will enlighten you, and your face shall not be ashamed.’ 
Sut if they hear and do not obey, see and do not believe, 
then that will come to pass which was said, ‘The sinner shall 
gnash with his teeth and shall perish.’ The Church of Christ 
however, says, ‘I am the fruitful olive tree of the Lord; my 
hope is in the Lord forever and ever, from everlasting to 
everlasting.” I know that a good many are wont to say, 
what is the use of sending missionaries to the Jews? They 
live among us, our churches are open to them, our church- 
bells invite them to the house of God. This is true and 
good, but not according to the spirit of Paul, who says, “how 
shall they believe in Him, of whom they have not heard ?. 
and how shall they hear without a preacher? and how shall 
they preach except they be sent?” and, 

‘**The Jews do perish ; day by day 

Thousands on thousands pass away : 

O Christians to their rescue fly ! 

Preach Jesus to them ere they die. 

Wealth, talents, labor, freely give ; 

Spend and be spent, that they may live. 


What hath your Saviour done for you ? 
And what for him should you not do ? 
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If we truly love our Saviour, we must also love his breth- 
ren according to the flesh. If the Bible is really precious to 
us, remember that its writers were Jews. If we strive after 
heaven, remember that in heaven we shall meet with Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. Let me close with the following 
lines: 

“The Word of Life if prized by you, 
We owe to the despised Jew ; 
In all their wanderings, far and near, 
His word was sent their hearts to cheer ; 
Preserved by them and handed down, 
We see their light—their Saviour own : 
Then on your knees, before His throne, 
Remember oft the Jew. 


If Christ the Lord, is prized by you, 

He once was a despised Jew ; 

Without a spot to lay His head ; 

For you he came, and lived and bled : 

And can you then refuse to feel 

Compassion for His nation’s weal ? 

Their griefs might break a heart of steel 
Oh pity then the Jew ! 


If we would “‘prosper’’ all life through, 
Still Zion’s peace we must pursue ; 
Though trodden down, the Jews shall rise 
And own that Christ they now despise ; 
Then lend your every aid to bring 
The outeast Jew to Christ our King, 
That Jew with Gentile soon may sing, 
“Salvation to the Lamb.”’ 


We dare not, will not, hence refuse 
To love, and feel, and pray for Jews. 
© praise our God!) Through Abraham’s race 
Came light, and Christ, and promised grace : 
Then, God of Abraham, hear our cries 
Remove the veil from Israel’s eyes ; 
Make Jews and Gentiles truly wise, 

And Jesus all in all!” * 





* Margoliouth, Modern Judaism investigated. p. 259, London, 1843. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
TWO COMMON OBJECTIONS. 


By Rev. Prof. W. E. Parson, A. M., Imperial University, Tokio, 
Japan. 

Prominent among the objections made against Christianity, 
in our day, stand two, the foree of which must be felt by all 
thinking people. 

One of these objections is based upon the seeming maley- 
olence of Nature, and commits the error of endowing Nature 
with personality, sensibility and will. The other objection 
is based upon the hostility which seems to exist between the 
laws of Nature and the facts of Divine Revelation. 

No one who thinks, certainly no one who is endeavoring 
intelligently to teach others, can escape these difficulties. 
We shall do well te examine them in such a way as to enable 
us to give a reason for the faith that is in us. 

And looking first at the seeming malevolence of Nature, 
we find Mr. John Stuart Mill, among philosophers, as the 
most recent and most conspicuous instance of this method of 
viewing Nature. But the objection is an older one, and is 
not confined to the philosophers. It has found a place in 
many an obscure heart, and has been felt in all its foree by 
those who had not words in which to utter their difficulties. 

That we may hear the objection in its strongest form, let 
us take Mr. Mill’s statement of it. ; 

“Nature impales men, breaks thei as if on the wheel, 
casts them to be devoured by wild beasts, burns them to 
death, crushes them with stones like the first Christian mar- 
tyr, starves them with hunger, freezes them with cold, poi- 
sons them by the quick or slow venom of her exhalations, 
and has hundreds of other hideous deaths in reserve, such as 
the ingenious cruelty of a Nabis or a Domitian never sur- 
passed. * * * She mows down those on whose existence 
hangs the well-being of a whole people, perhaps the prospects 
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of the human race for generations to come, with as little 
compunction as those whose death is a relief to themselves, 
or a blessing to those under their noxious influence. Such 
are Nature’s dealings with life. Even when she does not in- 
tend to kill, she inflicts the same tortures in apparent wan- 
tonness. * * * Next to taking life (equal to it according 
to a high authority,) is taking the means by which we live ; 
and Nature does this too on the largest scale and with the 
most callous indifference. A single hurricane destroys the 
hopes of a season; a flight of locusts, or an inundation, des- 
olates a district ; a trifling chemical change in an edible root, 
starves a million of people. The waves of the sea, like ban- 
ditti seize and appropriate the wealth of the rich and the 
little all of the poor with the same accompaniments of strip- 
ping, wounding, and killing as their human antitypes. Ev- 
erything, in short, which the worst men commit either 
against life or property is perpetrated on a larger seale by 
natural agents. * 

“Anarchy and the Reign of Terror are overmatched in in- 
justice, ruin, and death, by a hurricane and a pestilence.” 


Such is the picture drawn by Mr. Mill. It is true he has 
not written these words directly against Christianity, seeing 
he claims to be viewing Nature apart from Revelation. But 
we must all see at once that if such a view be held, then our 
faith in the Goodness, or in the Omnipotence of God must 
be given up. We can no longer assert that the God of Na- 
ture and of the Bible are one. Mr. Mill is aware of this, 
when he says in another connection, (“Utility of Religion”): 


“Tt is true, the God who is worshipped is not, generally 
speaking, the God of Nature only, but also the God. of some 
revelation; and the character of the revelation will greatly 
modify and, it may be, improve the moral influences of the 
religion. This is emphatically true of Christianity; since 
the Author of the Sermon on the Mount is assuredly a far 
more benignant Being than the Author of Nature. But un- 
fortunately, the believer in the Christian revelation is ob- 
liged to believe that the same being.is the author of both.” 


There is no thinking man who has not felt the force of 
this objection, and we can understand how any one, dwelling 
on such a view of Nature, should come to hold cruel notions 
of God, and dark views of life. This then is the question— 
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How to reconcile inexorable Nature, cruel and cold as she 
seems, with the loving character of the God revealed to us in 
Christ; how to regard the title of Father, which includes 
the tenderest and most solicitous of all human affections, as 
applied to God in his government of the world. This is the 
real trial of faith, in answering which many strong men 
have cried out like children. 

Before we proceed to give some kind of an answer to this 
objection, it may be in place to glance at Mr. Mill’s solution 
of the difficulty. In the same article from which we have 
already quoted, we find, what Mr. Mill calls, “the only ad- 
missible moral theory of Creation.” 


“The Principle of Good cannot at once and altogether sub- 
due the powers of evil, either physical or moral; could not 
place mankind in a world free from the necessity of an in- 
cessant struggle with the maleticent powers, or make them 
always victorious in that struggle, but could and did make 
them capable of carrying on the fight with vigor and with 
progressively increasing success. Of all the religious explan- 
ations of the order of Nature, this alone is neither contra- 
dictory to itself, nor to the facts for which it attempts to 
account.” 


And again : — 


“One only form of belief in the supernatural—one only the- 
ory respecting the origin and government of the universe— 
stands wholly clear both of intellectual contradiction and of 
moral obliquity. It is that which, resigning irrevocably the 
idea of an omnipotent creator, regards Nature and Life, not 
as the expression throughout of the moral character and pur- 
pose of the Deity, but as the product of a struggle between 
contriving goodness and an intractable material, as was be- 
lieved by Plato, or a Principle of Evil, as was the doctrine 
of the Manicheans.” 


And again : — 

“Omnipotence, therefore, cannot be predicated of the Cre- 
ator on grounds of natural theology. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of natural religion as deduced from the facts of the 
universe, negative his omnipotence.” 

Here then, we have in few words the substance of this new 
objection, and the conclusions to which one is led who fol- 
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lows it out logically. Now, if any one is honestly asking 
what Christianity has to say to such an objection, then we 
have something to suggest. 

And first, let us notice how dark and hopeless and empty 
is such a view of this world and the forces that rule it. The 
fate of the ancients comes back upon us. To speak of “the 
recklessness of the cosmic forces” is only a modern phraseol- 
ogy for the same thing. And man_ becomes a helpless atom 
hurled into its place, and out of it, by some Demiourgos 
who, though he may desire to help his creatures, is not able. 
Surely then to be wise were folly. 

And further, we are to note earefully this, that for the facts 
on which this objection is based Christianity is in no wise respon- 
sible. These things are not thus because Christianity is in 
the world. On the contrary Christianity is here to do a 
given work, because these things are in such a plight. The 
frosts will freeze, the fire will burn, stones will crush, wild 
beasts devour, the hurricane will devastate, and the waves 
engulf, even though one should be able to blot out the record 
of God’s Word, to banish all forms of religion, and to cancel, 
if it were possible, the very notion of God. It does not take 
away evil to take away God. It does not remove the cloud 
that hangs like a pall over the earth, to stand beneath it and 
ery—How black it is! We must insist that these evils of 
which Mr. Mill complains are not to be laid at the door of 
Christianity. Believers in the Word of God are not to be 
required to explain all the facts of the universe. 

And to go still further, we must remember that as to the 
facts in the case Christianity asserts the same thing with Mr. Mill. 
Dark as he has drawn the picture, the Bibie draws it equally 
as forbidding. It represents the whole creation as groaning 
and travailing in pain together. It affirms evil, setting forth 
its history and workings as a dark back-ground on which it 
limns a most glorious hope. And herein lies the difference. 
Mr. Mill asserts the cruelty of Nature, while Christianity both 
asserts the fact, and interprets it, showing thereby a divine 
intention, to say the least. She affirms that there are suffer- 
ings, but she does what Mr. Mill does not, she passes on to 
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affirm that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory that shall be revealed. She 
looks on all these stubborn things as possible, if not in every 
ease actual, instruments of moral discipline. She induces in 
men such a spirit as shall enable them to feel as Milton felt, 
when in his aftliction he said: “It is not so terrible a thing 
to be blind as it is not to be able to endure blindness.” We 
an understand that, to hack a human being to pieces for the 
mere cruel gratification of watching the agonies of the suf- 
ferer would be fiendish. But we can understand further that 
to cut the human body, and inflict great sufferings, shall be 
the most humane thing possible. It is the difference be- 
tween the demon and the surgeon. And who shall dare to 
charge that God is the demon? We do well to note also the 
inconsistencies in which men involve themselves, and the 
extremes to which they go, in their opposition to Chris- 
tianity. 

God is a God all-merciful, says one objector. He is a God 
unmerciful, says Mr. Mill. Once nature was the only true 
divinity, and her worship the only pure worship. The 
Church, the Bible, were scarcely worth perpetuating. No 
other religion was of any worth save the religion of Nature. 
Now even Natnre is out of joint. A new tide is setting in, 
and there are no evidences of God’s Benevolence to be found 
in Nature which may not, according to the new school, be 
more than counterbalanced by manifest evidences of malev- 
olence. 

Wherefore, the old argument for the Goodness of God is 
overthrown. This can be the only fair and logical inference. 

But aside from argument, let us ask ourselves a question. 
Which requires the greater faith, to believe that Nature is 
merciless and vindictive, the cosmic forees reckless; that 
God is not good, or not able to enforce His goodness; the 
heavens over us brass, and the earth beneath us iron; or to 
rise from one fact to the probable meaning of all facts, to 
reverse the order of our reasoning, and say that evil is here 
because man is in evil, and because he needs just the condi- 
tions that surround him. We grant the hostility of Nature, 
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but deny its malevolence. We grant the bitterness of life, 
but assert as part of our faith, that this is only the shading 
in a picture, the full meaning of which no one ean ever catch 
who dwells only on the shading. For, if with God’s Good- 
ness asserted, His existence believed in, the future life prom- 
ised, the consolations of the Bible held out, we must yet 
confess that “we see as through a glass darkly,” then what 
must our condition be when the glass is broken, and the 
little that we now see is taken away? Blot out the sun and 
there will be no clouds. There will follow such a midnight 
as shall leave neither earth, nor cloud, nor face of friend, nor 
anything visible. 

Such considerations as these must lay a fearful responsi- 
bility at the feet of any one who seeks to disparage Chris- 
tianity by magnifying the ills of life, and undermining the 
faith of mankind in the Goodness of God ; seeing that Chris- 
tianity itself has had no share in the production of these ills, 
and remembering further that one of the chief ends of our 
religion has ever been—and in the case of the great multi- 
tude of its followers, has ever successfully been—to make 
these ills look small when compared with some glorious 
hope of the future. In a word, our religion does what noth- 
ing in all this world can do for us, it speaks comfortably con- 
cerning the sorest events of this life, and it speaks positively 
concerning the future life. If we silence this voice we cut off 
all possibility of certainty. 

We come now to the second objection. Many, not pre- 
pared to assert that Nature is malevolent, are yet involved 
in perplexity because the fuller unfolding of Nature’s laws 
in the discoveries of Science seem to make a revelation of 
God’s methods in conflict with that other Revelation, which 
we call Divine. We cannot now enter upon a statement of 
the whole case, but we may lay down a rule or two for our 
guidance. In the first place we may assert, with some em- 
phasis, the possibility of a great mind accepting and har- 
monizing the discoveries of Science, and the doctrines and 
facts of Revelation. One such name as Newton, Locke, Kep- 
ler, Agassiz, Faraday, will guarantee to us the fact. New- 
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ton, with all his greatest discoveries, never discovered any- 
thing which to his thought conflicted with the Christian 
faith, to which he always held. 

Kepler was no “undevout astronomer,” concluding one of 
his works with such words: 

“T have proclaimed the glory of Thy works to men, as far 
as my finite spirit could comprehend Thine infinity.” 


Faraday united with the Church at the mature age of 
thirty, an humble and sincere believer in Christ, belonging 
to a little company of Christians before whom he not unfre- 
quently preached. 


Agassiz says: “Let me not be understood as supposing 
that there is any conflict between the narrative in Genesis, 
and the results of scientific investigation. ‘In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth. When that begin- 
was Genesis does not say.’ ” 

Hlow then does it become those who only dabble in science, 
and who do not study deeply into the truths of the word of 
God, to ask themselves whether they are dealing fairly when 
they throw overboard the whole Christian system, because 
forsooth they cannot reconcile it with some things in Na- 
ture’s system. 

We may be certain that Nature and Revelation are but 
the two pages of the same leaf in God’s Book. They do not 
record contradictory truths when we shall be able to read all 
of both. 

Further, we must cultivate some measure of charity for 
the bigots of science. Theologians have no monoply of the 
article commonly denominated bigotry. Indeed, one of the 
strongest evidences of the truth of Scripture is to be found 
in the undesigned coincidence with its teachings which hu- 
man nature, in its most favorable phases, is constantly fur- 
nishing. ‘Who can understand his errors? asks Scripture. 
Men ery out against bigots, and never does it occur to them 


that they are doing so bigotedly. Men proclaim themselves 
as liberal, when a little acquaintance with their methods of 
thought, or manner of life, will reveal the fact that these are 
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the ones among whom to search when you are looking for 
the essence of illiberality. We enjoin a charity for those 
who in mistaken zeal are propagating a false, or partial, sys- 
tem of Christian doctrine. We may counsel charity, also, 
for such in the world of scientifie research as give them- 
selves up so thoroughly to their work as to overlook all other 
claims of duty. These, imagining that religion is hostile, 
because in former days she accepted slowly the conclusions 
of science, or because she now actually opposes the claims of 
the more advanced theories, are therefore driven into the de- 
fensive. Many, not content with such an attitude, assume 
the offensive, and become avowed enemies of the religion of 
Christ. 

We can account for the utterances of Tyndall in no other 
way. We want all of Mr. Tyndall’s ascertained facts, but 
are not so solicitous as to his speculations. When he hints 
that we shall all melt into the infinite azure like streaks of 
the morning cloud, we grow skeptical. For, if it be true, it 
is not his to utter, seeing he has made no demonstration 
of it, and can make none. When, unsupported by a single 
fact, he asserts that he discovers in matter the promise and po- 
tency of every form and quality of life, we beg to suggest that 
he is bringing to us, not the results of investigations in his 
laboratory, but the weavings of his own brain; and when 
once we enter the realms of fancy, we all can weave for our- 
selves. 

Mr. Huxley declares that skepticism has done more for the 
world than faith. We challenge the statement, and call for 
the proof. It can not be proved. Still, we will grant that 
Mr. Huxley’s skepticism has done more for the world than 
Mr. Huxley’s faith. For, while his faith has done little that 
we know of, his skepticism has done much in that it has 
made men think. Mr. Darwin’s studies in a certain line of 
investigation, have been like the revelation of a new world, 
and of great gain. But his theories go beyond his facts. 
While we cannot gain-say the one, we may sit in judgment 
on the other. Darwin may be the John the Baptist of the 
true explanation of the Descent of Man, but until Science 
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herself is agreed that he is, we need not be uneasy about the 
manner in which we shall harmonize his theories with Rev- 
elation. 

If Religion has ever seemed slow in accepting the conclu- 
sions of Science, it was ohly because of her zeal in holding on 
to what is good, until something better could be given bey ond 
the possibility of dispute. In doing this, she has simply 
done what the students of science do in waiting until a cer- 
tain number of facts are gathered, and a certain strength of 
demonstration is gained, before a conclusion is reached. If 
Science aecepts no dictum from any quarter, until it has been 
fairly tested and fully proved, shall Christianity do more ? 

We must remember, further, that the Christianity of to- 
day is not to be judged by the Christianity of five hundred 
years ago. We do not so judge Science. The question is— 
Has there ever been any real conflict between true religion 
which we should own as such, and true science which we 
should own as such ? 

Rome is not Christianity ; (though Dr. Draper fails to re- 
cognize that fact in his recent book, the title of which is a 
plain petitio principii —“The conflict of Science and Reli- 
gion.”) Nor is the phlogiston theory of combustion science. 
We do not ridicule the memory of Newton because he did 
not know of the existence of oxygen gas. Why ridicule the 

Christian Church of this day because its followers, five hun- 
dred years ago were ignorant of that greatest of all the 
graces, charity,—toleration of other faiths—when the Church 
had not so much as discovered that there could be another 
faith ? 

As well blame Science of to-day for the ignorance which 
persecuted Galileo, and killed Savonarola, as blame Chris- 
tianity for the bigotry or impiety of those acts. A sentence 
or two from the address of Professor Christlieb, at the last 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, will be most appro- 
priate. 

“Tn order to maintain a firm position against the attacks 
of natural Science, we must first consider the purpose for 
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which the Scriptures, as a whole, were given, and thus draw 
a sharp line between this aim, and that of scientific investi- 
gation. 

The aim of Scripture is to show us the way of salvation, 
and this it does by communicating religious and moral truths, 
which the a wat ee of man, darkened as it is by sin, 
could never aah discovered by itself. But in no respect is 
Scripture intended to play the part of a hand-book of natu- 
ral history or philosophy, or to give us physical information 
which is of no essential importance for our faith. The Bible 
should not, therefore, be called upon as arbiter in questions 
of pure natural Science, which do not in the least affect mor- 
als or faith. Not even the highest inspirations could have 
been intended to lift the Biblical writers above the view of 
nature current in their day, or to give them the clear insight 
into natural Science which was reserved as a reward for the 
patient toil of later generations. Its purpose was to enable 
them to enunciate the truths of Divine Revelation, as far as 
they were connected with physical relations, in a form which 
should not militate against the objective truth of these rela- 
tions, and should leave room for all future discoveries in that 
region. For this reason the Bible speaks of natural phe- 
nomena simply in the language of every-day life, which gives 
impressions as they are received. * * 

f the Bible and Nature both contain a Revelation from 
God, they cannot really contradict one another. Where this 
would seem to be the case, it is because either God’s words, 
or his works, have been misinterpreted. In such a case we 
must not immediately cast away the Word, in order not to 
give offense to the cultivated, but quietly wait for a reconcil- 
lation ; again examine the exegesis of the passage in question ; 
but at the same time see whether natural scientists are not 
giving us doubtful conjectures, in which they have often 
been mistaken, instead of really certain results.” 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
By Rey. J. P. SANDERSON, Dixon, III. 


The Lord’s Prayer is twice recorded in the Gospels; once 
by Matthew, 6: 9—13, and once by Luke, 11: 2—4. In 
Matthew the complete prayer is recorded: “After this man- 
ner pray ye: Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be 
Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth 
as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And 
forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors. And lead us 
not into temptation; but deliver us from evil: For thine is 
the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever. Amen.” 
In Luke the Prayer is not so complete: “And he said unto 
them, when ye pray, say, Our Father which art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
done, as in heaven, so in earth. Give us day by day our 
daily bread. And forgive us our sins: for we also forgive 
every one that is indebted to us. And lead us not into temp- 
tation; but deliver us from evil.” That these two prayers 
are one and the same, is sufficiently evident ; but it is equally 
true, that the time and circumstances in which the prayer 
was given, as recorded by Luke, are not the same as those in 
which the prayer was given, as recorded by Matthew. The 
theory has been stoutly maintained, that the Sermon on the 
Mount, as given by Matthew, is merely a collection, by that 
evangelist, of many of the words of Christ into one grand 
discourse or sermon; and that, as a consequence, the Lord’s 
Prayer, as recorded by Matthew, is only a part of this com- 
pilation. Stier eloquently defends the genuineness of the 
Sermon as a unit—in his “Words of Lord Jesus.” A few ob- 
jections to this theory will suffice to disprove it, and at the 
same time establish the position that the Lord’s Prayer was 
twice uttered by our Saviour. The advocates of this theory 
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meet with difficulty in the preface of the Sermon, where the 
evangelist introduces it with the following words, (Matt. 5 : 
1—2): “And seeing the multitudes, he went up into a moun- 
tain; and when he was set, his disciples came unto him: 
And he opened his mouth and taught them, saying ;” and 
then follow in succession the 5th, 6th and 7th chapters of 
Matthew, or what is known as the Sermon on the Mount. 
Now it is not reasonable to suppose that had Matthew col- 
lected the words of Christ and presented them in one dis- 
course, he would have chosen such an unfortunate—and may 
we not say untruthful ?—preface. On the contrary, he ex- 
plicitly states that Christ went up into a mountain, and 
when he was set, he opened his mouth, and taught them, 
saying—“Blessed,” etc. The difficulty is aggravated by the 
fact, that throughout the three chapters constituting the Ser- 
mon, in no instance is a clause or even a word inserted by the 
evangelist ; the Sermon continues without a break, and its 
peculiar unity savors more of the wisdom of Christ than of 
the skill of a compiler. Again, as though the preface had 
not been sufticiently plain, the evangelist adds, at the conclu- 
sion, (Matt. 7: 28, 29): “And it came to pass when Jesus 
had ended these sayings, the people were astonished at his 
doctrine: For he taught them as one having authority, and 
not as the Scribes.” There is one reason furnished by the 
advocates of this theory deserving attention. It is claimed 
that no other theory can account for the numerous repetitions 
in the Sermon of words which, according to the other evan- 
gelists, must have been uttered at different times, and under 
wholly different circumstances, and prominent among these 
repetitions is the Lord’s Prayer. Upon examination, how- 
ever, this theory is involved in difficulties which must far 
exceed its advantages; for, in the first place, Matthew’s ex- 
plicit statement in his preface must be disregarded or wrested 
from its meaning; and, secondly, even if accepted, it still 
fails to explain the repetitions in Matthew’s own Gospel, for 
it is unreasonable to object to a repetition of the other evan- 
gelists, without harmonizing repetitions in Matthew’s own 
Gospel. Compare Matt. 7:17, from the Sermon on the 
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Mount, with Matt. 12: 33; also Matt. 5 : 29, 30, with Matt. 
18 : 8,9; also Matt. 5 : 32, with Matt. 19:9. In these pas- 
sages the same language is used in both instances ; it is searce- 
ly probable that Matthew would have repeated them if he 
had compiled the Sermon; hence this objection proves too 
much, and thereby disproves the theory advanced. It seems 
then more reasonable, to accept these repetitions as repetitions 
of what had been before spoken, and in no sense is this un- 
worthy of Christ as a divine teacher, no more than the repe- 
tition of the miracle of the loaves and fishes. The Prayer, 
then, unquestionably can be regarded as having been twice 
uttered by our Lord; once as a part of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and afterwards (Luke 11 : 2) when sought by his dis- 
ciples and requested that he might teach them how to pray. 
The two prayers differ in length ; the one does not contradict 
the other; that of Luke though in a more concise form, 
omitting some of the passages in Matthew, is nevertheless in 
perfect harmony with that of the other evangelist. With 
this relation of the two prayers defined, let us proceed exe- 
getically to an examination of— 


I, ITS TEXT. 


It may be said in general, that the texts as given in Mat- 
thew and Luke differ in various places,—and much more 
than is apparent in our English version. But more particu- 
larly, Luke omits besides the Doxology, which in Luke is 
omitted in all MSS., three important clauses. 

1. The clause: judy 6 év rois ovpavoéls, and has simply 
xatep. Theauthorities for its omission are—, B, L, the Cur- 
sives 1, 22,57, and others, and the Fathers, Origen and Ter- 
tullian. This clause is not omitted in the English version. 
The omission is a point of dispute with critics, but the latest 
editions of the Greek Testament do not sanction its gen- 
uineness. 

2. The clause: yevnOrt@ 10 OéAnua Gov, ws Ev ovpava 
nai éxitHs ys. This is omitted upon the authority of MSS. 
A, B, C, D, L, M, and the cursives 1, 22, 130 ete. It is not 
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omitted in the English version, and, like the preceding, has 
been a subject of dispute; most of the later editors, however, 
omit it. 

8. The clause: alla pvoar Huds ano té6v movnpov. 
The omission of this clause is not so well authorized. \, B 
L, and the cursives 1, 22, 57, 130 and others omit it. It is 
supported by A, Cand D. Late editions omit it. 

Having indicated these difterences, we return to the text 
of Matthew. With a few exceptions, there has been no dis- 
pute upon the text, other than that upon the Doxology. 
These exceptions are of no great importance. They are— 

1. The form of the verb ¢pyouai in the third clause. ‘YX, 
D and G give the form «AGaTe, whilst B, K, L, M and oth- 
ers give éA9éro. 

2. The article before y7¢ in the following clause. Tisch- 
endorf omits it on the authority of %, B, Z, D, the cursives 
1, 22, 406, and the Fathers Clement and Origen. It is found, 
however in MSS. D, E, G, K, and L. 

The great point of interest, however, is in connection with 
the much disputed Doxology. It may be said, in general, that 
the vast majority of critics regard it as an interpolation ; and 
yet it is not without advocates who stoutly maintain its gen- 
uineness. It may be added that no argument can be founded 
upon merely subjective grounds, as Stier has attempted to do. 
Certainly the fitness of the Doxology in connection with the 
Prayer, as seen by the eye of the commentator, cannot be 
recognized by the critic. In this, as in all other cases of dis- 
pute, where the accuracy of the text is involved, we must 
resort only to the three sources of evidence in textual criti- 
cism. Again it may be added, that little argument can be 
derived from the fact that in all MSS. of Luke’s Gospel, the 
Doxology is omitted; as a confirmation of its omission in 
Matthew it is valuable, but an argument founded upon it 
would prove too much, for then the three disputed clauses al- 
ready mentioned, would give equal reason for disputing their 
genuineness in Matthew. Each Prayer must rest entirely up- 
on its own merits. If, then, we examine the three sources of 
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evidence, we will find the authorities divided--in general—in 
respect to number, in favor of its insertion, but in respect to 
value, in favor of its omission. It is to be regretted that the 
codices A, C, F, and others, are defective in this place. As 
to the remaining codices of value—y, B, D, and Z, omit it; 
also the cursives 1, (one of the most valuable), 17, 118, 130, 
and 209; also the Versions—Vulgate, Old Latin, (in most 
copies, though some have it), Gothic, Arabic, Armenian and 
Ethiopic. It is omitted by a large majority of the Greek 
and Latin Fathers. Neither Tertullian, Cyprian, Origen, Je- 
rome, (who, however, inserts—a@yév), nor Augustine, makes 
mention of it. Tertullian expressly mentions the last pe- 
tition as the Clausula. Further, its omission is supported by 
the critics Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann and Tischendorf, 
whose combined judgment cannot be disregarded. On the 
other hand it may be said, as before, that so far as numbers 
are concerned, it has ample authority from a multitude of 
MSS; but no MS. of great value, either among the Uncials 
or Cursives, is known to contain it. It is worthy of note, 
however, that the three Syriac Versions, Peschito, Philox- 
enian, and Jerusalem, all contain the Doxology. The author- 
ity of the last two will not be highly regarded, and, with 
MSS. of so much superior value opposed, it seems unnecessary 
to say with Alford, that although in the Peschito, yet it may 
not always have been there. Candor demands the statement, 
that the objection urged against the Philoxenian and Jeru- 
salem versions, may also be urged against equally valueless 
versions which are advanced in support of the omission. A 
few of the Fathers, Euthymius and others, bear witness to 
its insertion. Its genuineness has been advocated by Witsius, 
Baumgarten, Matthai, and Stier, and others—but it must be 
added that the discovery of the Sinaitie MSS. might have 
modified their opinion. 

Arraying the evidences for and against its omission, it 
must seem evident, if we are to decide upon objective 
grounds, that the Doxology was not a part of the original 
text. As to the time of its insertion there is much uncer- 
tainty. As to the cause or manner of its insertion, we have 
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found only the one theory. Among the Jews, the custom 
early prevailed of responding in public worship. On the 
public reading of prayer, the people either responded by 
Amen, or by a more extended doxology, (1 Chron. 16 : 36— 
“And all the people said, Amen.)” This, with many other 
Jewish customs, passed over into the Christian Church. 
That it was a response by the people, seems to be indicated 
by the fact that the Doxology is not the same in all the ver- 
sions, in some being abbreviated, and in others mentioning 
the persons of the Trinity. It has been conjectured by Eras- 
mus, and after him by scholars generally, that it is an inter- 
polation borrowed from the liturgical service of the Church 
in its early history. This is the most reasonable hypothesis 
presented. We turn from the text to— 


II. ITS ORIGIN. 


Were it possible for the skeptics of the 19th century to 
have stood beside the cross, and have heard the last plaintive 
prayer of Christ—*My God! my God! Why hast thou for- 
saken me,” would they have convicted Christ, because that, 
in his hour of distress he appropriated the words of the 
Psalmist? Such an objection to this use of the Psalmist’s 
words is not urged or considered. But these skeptics do af- 
firm, that the Lord’s Prayer is merely a judicious selection 
of the petitions of the Church into one prayer—and hope 
thereby to diminish the wisdom of Christ. But, if this the- 
ory were true, we are far from convicting Christ of merely 
human wisdom in selecting the materials of human wisdom. 
This theory so boldly advanced and so falsely held by modern 
infidels, aims to establish the merely human nature of Christ. 
A flimsy foundation upon which to rest so weighty a struc- 
ture. It may not be too much to say, that the mind which 
could collect the individual petitions of ages into a whole so 
grand, so comprehensive, and yet so simple in its conceptions; 
so beautiful, so harmonious and yet so complete in its struc- 
ture; so direct, so definite and yet so judicious in its purpose, 
must have been more than human—must have been divine. 
But we are not obliged to accept this theory of modern skep- 
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tics, and ‘our rejection of it need not rest upon any subjective 
ground. One proposition, as affirmed by these skeptics, is 
that the Lord’s Prayer is a brief compilation of the prayers 
of the Zend-Avesta. One affirms that every petition has its 
parallel in the Zend writings. In proof of this assertion, 
however, only one passage can be quoted in which there is 
any resemblance to the Lord’s Prayer, and that with the fifth 
petition. Another proposition is that this prayer was de- 
rived from the Jewish Prayers,—but there is no sufficient 
evidence for its truth. There are indeed petitions resem- 
bling some of those in the Lord’s Prayer—and it would be 
remarkable if there were not. “Our Father in heaven” was 
of frequent occurrence in Jewish prayers. The only clause 
which seems to have a real parallel is the third, which has 
the parallelism, “Let thy name be hallowed by our works”— 
but this expression savors more of Pharisaism than of Christ. 
The two following are of so frequent occurrence in the Old 
Testament that they are scarcely included in this objection. 
The remaining clauses have no real parallelisms in the Jewish 
or Rabbinical writings, other than what might be discovered 
in accordance with any pious petition. Add to this the fact t, 
that these so-called parallelisms are collected not from one 
authority, but some from the Talmud, and others from the 
liturgical collection of the Portuguese Jews, so late as the 15th 
century, and there is no basis for the objection, but proof 
that the spirit of skepticism has been its source, rather than 
any real evidence either within or without the text. Its gen- 
uineness remains unimpaired. These words are none other 
than those of the Son of God. 

Having thus noticed the text, and the divine origin of the 
Lord’s Prayer, let us next consider: 


III. ITS STRUCTURE. 


Theories abound, and it may be said that any conclusion is 
little else than theory. Here again the skeptics oblige us to 
assume the defensive. They irreverently claim that the Lord’s 
Prayer possesses neither comprehensiveness nor unity. It is 
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claimed that the Lord’s Prayer—a perfect prayer—should 
possess both. This last statement will be readily admitted. 
It remains then for the first to be proved. It is said by one, 
in language of shocking impiety—*“In short, as soon as we 
begin to contemplate the Lord’s Prayer as a connected whole, 
we see in it so much that is wanting, that it is difficult to 
conceive why Jesus had not furnished one more full and com- 
plete.” How this impious critic could see in itso much that 
is wanting is one of the mysteries of optics. But, jest aside, we 
reply that the Lord’s Prayer is not only comprehensive, but 
is also bound together in a beautiful unity. An examination 
will make this evident. Numerous theories have been held 
as to the principle of construction underlying the Prayer. 
A supposed resemblance to the Decalogue has led some to 
discover a similar principle of construction. This seems to 
be confirmed by the “I am the Lord thy God,” of the one, as 
contrasted with the “Our Father which art in heaven,” of 
the other; by the “Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain,” of the one, with the “Hallowed be 
thy name,” of the other; by the prominence given to God in 
the first part of each, and of man and his duties and rela- 
tions to God in the latter part. But this parallel whether 
real or apparent seems incapable of being produced in each 
individual petition. That there is some similarity is evident; 
we may regard the Decalogue and the Lord’s Prayer as ex- 
ponents respectively of the Old and New Dispensations. 

It is readily observed that there is a marked contrast be- 
tween the first three, and last four petitions. In an article 
in the Biblical Repository, Vol. v., (to which we are in- 
debted,) it is well said—*The former express God’s relation 
to us, the latter our relation to God.” The first three, it is 
supposed, severally represent the several offices of the God- 
head. “Hallowed be thy name,” is an acknowledgment of 


’ 


the being of God as referred to the Father; “Thy kingdom 
come,” through the mediation of the Son; and “Thy will be 
done,” indicating by the agency of the Holy Spirit. The 
correlate is found in the remainder of the prayer in which 
God, the Father, whom we acknowledge as the author of all 
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temporal blessings, is besought in the expression—“Give us 
this day our daily bread ;” God the Son for the forgiveness 
of sins; and God the Spirit for guidance from temptation— 
and the three besought to deliver from al/ evil. This theory 
of Prof. Tholuck seems to be, if not the true theory, at least 
a very attractive one, and we are disposed to adopt it. Ac- 
cording to it, the Prayer is all comprehensive and is bound 
together in beautiful unity. It may be termed the Trinita- 
rian theory. It will be observed that the Prayer is thus pro- 
gressive in its arrangement; the Godhead is first acknowl- 
edged, and then, in man’s relation to God, first his temporal 
and then his spiritual wants,—and his spiritual wants are 
first the forgiveness of sins, and secondly the aid of the 
Spirit. 

In the consideration of the structure of the Prayer, two 
minor questions have arisen. 

(1). Are the clauses in the first division to be regarded as 
petitions, or as a doxology? Both positions have been main- 
tained. It is difficult to conceive of their partaking alto- 
gether of the nature of a doxology, and yet it does not imply 
inconsistency to admit into them as prayers the element of 
praise. 

(2). Is the clause, “Lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil,’ one or two prayers? Or, is the Lord’s 
Prayer composed of six or seven petitions? Critics are by 
no means agreed upon the number, and many give no deci- 
ded opinion. In view of this, we only venture to say, that 
the a\Aa seems to indicate a continued sentence, but that it 
is possible that there is sufficient reason to regard it as two 
distinct petitions. from the fact that our Saviour was partic- 
ular to avoid tautology, and so the latter word zovnpov 
would be more comprehensive in its meaning than zéipao- 
wos. We turn our attention finally to— 


IV. ITS USE. 


Here, again, theories abound. Some claim that it was fur- 
nished to the disciples as a symbol of faith; while others 
argue that it was furnished to them merely as a provisionary 
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prayer until the time when they would be taught of the 
Holy Spirit. The whole ground of dispute, however, is in- 
volved in the two extreme positions, viz: 

(1). That it was designed to be used by Christ’s disciples 
as a standing formula; and, 

(2). That it was designed to indicate what ought to con- 
stitute the substance of Christian prayer. 

That it did not, as has been claimed, exclude all other 
prayers is evident from the frequent use of other prayers 
both by the Lord and his disciples. That it was not espe- 
cially designed as a standing formula in publie worship, 
seems to be indicated by the fact of the absence of any such 
instructions, or the record of any such use of it either in the 
Gospels or the Acts of the Apostles. 

On the other hand, that it merely indicates what ought to 
constitute the substance of Christian prayer, is also open to 
objection, for although it is a pattern for all, yet it is not to 
be considered aside from its intrinsic merit, its real positive 
excellencies, and we must be careful to avoid the other ex- 
treme, that the wording is itself immaterial, and that our 
Lord only meant to say—When ye pray, pray like this. 
Luke introduces the prayer with, “When ye pray—say.” The 
use of the 0v7@; cannot be so indefinite where the subject 
of the discourse is a proposition, and the words expressly 
quoted. Compare the Greek of Matt. 2:5 and Rom. 10: 6. 
We are to receive the Prayer then, not as a fixed and exclu- 
sive form, but as a pattern worthy of our feeble imitation, 
but yet more as embracing all the higher aspirations of the 
soul; and consequently the use of it is peculiarly every one’s 
privilege and duty. And so may we continue to use it 
until—as beautifully remarked by Bengel—The whole num- 
ber of the Sons of God shall have reached their goal, and 
then will the pure doxology arise in heaven. Hallowed be 
the name of our God. His kingdom is come. His will is 
done. He has forgiven our sins. He has brought tempta- 
tion toanend. He has delivered us from the evil one. His 
is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever. 
Amen.” 
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ARTICLE VI. 
LUTHERAN CHURCH PQLITY. 


The article of Prof. Ort, in the April number of the Rr- 
VIEW, may be regarded as a model of good-natured and ami- 
cable discussion. It contains much, too, which will receive 
the endorsement of all sound Lutherans. But with all the 
apparent frankness and candor of the writer, either he has 
most strangely misapprehended the meaning of some of the 
testimony adduced, or has made a very strange use of it to 
support his views. And unless we have failed to understand 
him, there is considerable in the article that we cannot recon- 
cile with the plainest facts in the case, nor with the views 
and utterances of others on the same side in this question. 
Were it not for such difficulties, the article might be allowed 
to pass, on its own merits, without further discussion. As it 
is, we propose to call attention again to this subject, hoping 
to contribute something to a clearer and better understand- 
ing of it. 

Prof. Ort has made concessions which we deem creditable 
alike to his judgment and candor. It has been quite com- 
mon to appeal to the prejudice of the laity, and to insist on 
their entire competency to take part in the work of examin- 
ing candidates for the ministry. Some years ago, an advo- 
cate of the abolition of the Ministerium, said in the Hvangel- 
ical Review: 

“We maintain that the lay delegates, as they are called, 
instead of being incompetent to this work of examining and 
selecting ministers for the Church, are, especially qualified 
for it, are the very persons whose voices ought to be heard in 
regard to the fitness or unfitness of a candidate for minister- 
ial functions, at least some of them.” 


Another, on the same side, reiterates the “opinion as to 
the abundant capacity of our pious and intelligent laymen to 
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participate, to the complete satisfaction of the churches 
whom they represent, in such examinations;” and adds, 
“that perhaps the presence of a few shrewd, quick-sighted 
and judicious laymen upon certain committees of examina- 
tions would have prevented the admission of some men into 
the ministry of our Church, ete., ete.” According to these 
writers, ministers are not the best qualified for such work. 
Over against this, Prof. Ort now says: 


“Upon whom properly devolves the duty of examining 
candidates for the ministry, and inducting them into the sa- 
cred office, there is really no issue taken. * * About the 
superior competency and the propriety of the ministry to 
conduct the examination of candidates, or about the special 
fitness and more orderly mode of the ministry performing the 
act of ordination, there is no variance of opinion. aed 
The advocates of the so-called non-Ministerium side, do not 
deny the propriety, fitness or superior competency of the min- 
istry to examine and ordain; neither do they dispute that it 
is the duty of the ministry to perform this work.” 


These writers, on the same side, are very far apart in their 
views, and we repeat, that Prof. Ort’s frank concessions are 
creditable to his judgment and candor. The same judgment 
has been expressed by numbers of the most intelligent lay- 
men in the Church. 

Prof. Ort narrows the discussion down to the single point 
of “voting,” alleging that “no change involving power will 
occur, except in the case of voting,” and adds: “This unques- 
tionably is the only amendment to those two articles [chap- 
ters xviii. and xix. of the Formula of Government] that the 
non-ministerium side of the house would desire, in any case, 
to have recognized.” Whether he speaks by authority for 
his “side of the house” we do not know, but certainly he has 
conceded very much that has been zealously maintained. 
We shall come to this matter of voting by and by. 

We confess ourselves at a loss how to understand him when 
he assures us that it is not a “question of Ministerium or no 
Ministerium ;” and that “the advocates of the so-called Min- 
isterium side do not propose to set aside a long established 
custom, or reverse a time-honored practice” in the Lutheran 
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Church. Surely, if words have any meaning, or acts can be 
interpreted to signify purpose, this is just what they do mean 
to do. If this is not their intention, then they have been 
beating the air and disturbing the peace of the Church for 
simple amusement. One of them argued some years ago, in 
the Review, that “the word Ministeriuwm should at once and 
forever disappear from our synodical constitutions,” and an- 
other declared, on the floor of the General Synod, “that it 
should be expunged from our ecclesiastical vocabulary.” 
How such sentiments can be reconciled with statements in 
the article of Prof. Ort we cannot comprehend. 

The original organization of the Lutheran Church in this 
country has as its official title, “The German Evangelical Lu- 
theran Ministerium,” and the first five chapters of the Consti- 
tution contain the regulations for the government of the 
Ministerium ; whilst the Synodical part follows after. Thus 
Lutheranism was organized in this country more than a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago, and continued to exist until quite 
recently. In Dr. Kurtz’ “ Why are you a Lutheran,” we read, 
“There is connected with every District Synod a Ministerium, 
ete.,” which was strictly true until within a few years. That 
staunch defender of Lutheranism resisted the first attempt to 
destroy this feature of our system, and the Synod of Mary- 
land adopted a resolution forbidding any change in its con- 
stitution impairing the authority of the Ministerium. Ten 
years ago there was not a Synod in the Lutheran Church in 
the United States without such a provision in its organic 
law. How then the very name can be blotted out, expunged 
from our vocabulary, so that the name and the thing disap- 
pear together, without setting aside a long established cus- 
tom, or reversing a time-honored practice, we leave to the 
ingenuity of others to explain. For ourselves we are simple 
enough to believe that it does mean change, and that when 
the Ministerinm, so long cherished and revered, is assailed as 
“unprotestant,” “hierarchical,” and tlie like, and the ery goes 
forth, “rase it, rase it, even to the foundations thereof,” it 
means war upon our long established, and, for generations, 
universally recognized Lutheran Chureli polity. This much 
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we think is so clear that it is useless to attempt to conceal it. 
And if some are resolute in their determination to resist any 
_such change, it should not be forgotten, that they are con- 
tending for nothing new, but for the established faith and 
_ practice of the Lutheran Church. 

The chief object of the article in the January number of 
the Review, was to show that the powers claimed and exer- 
cised by the Ministerium are those which have always been 
recognized as belonging to it by our Lutheran authorities. 
To this end a few of the older leading divines were cited, 
and it was supposed that their testimony was so plain that 
it could leave no room for doubt on this point. It may be 
that too much was taken for granted, and not sufficient care 
used to explain and guard this testimony from misapprehen- 
sion and perversion. It was deemed unnecessary at the time, 
and so left to stand without explanation or argument. Prof. 
Ort has ingeniously attempted to show that these authorities 
teach the very contrary of what we allege, and are really on 
his side. No doubt some will admire his adroitness, in seek- 
ing to turn to his own account our witnesses, but whether he 
has been successful in the effort, our readers must decide 
when they have carefully and impartially examined the case. 

The first witness introduced was Gerhard, and the first 
citation from him was simply to show a matter of fact— 
that after the religious peace of Passau, when “the electors, 
princes and states of the Empire adhering to the Augsburg 
Confession, secured for themselves episcopal or ministerial 
rights in their territories,” they would not even touch, but 
left entirely to the ministers of the Church, certain duties, 
as the examination and ordination of ministers. The passage 
cited was designed to show that the practice of ministers at- 
tending to such business as is assigned them by the Minis- 
terium ran back to the very time of the Reformation, or the 
official recognition of the Lutheran Church. And this it 
does prove beyond all reasonable controversy. It proves 
something more than the fact. Tt proves that then so clear 
and strong was the judgment of what belonged to the min- 
istry, that those who were regulating the affairs of the 
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Church would not touch (non attingant) what they felt did 
not belong to them. 

But now for Prof. Ort’s very curious comment on this tes- 
timony. He says: 

“The general principles of Lutheran polity peep out of 
every clause of this passage. They left to the ministers 


what? * * Gerhard says, “that they left certain duties to 
the ministry: then of course they must have had authority 


over them, or else they could not have made any disposition 
of these certain parts.” 


It is thus viewing the matter, that he sees the principles 
he advocates peeping out. After such powers of vision we 
need not wonder at other things which are seen. Let us 
look at the facts in the case. Because “the electors, princes, 
and states of the empire” would not even touch certain mat- 
ters in the Church, but left them to the ministers, as “the 
preaching of the Word and the administration of the Sacra- 
ments, the power of the keys, the examination of those to be 
elected as ministers and their ordination,” we are assured 
“then of course they must have had authority over them 
or else they could not have made disposition of these certain 
parts!” The fact that they were unwilling to lay any claim 
to what they felt did not belong to them, is made the ground 
of proof or inference that they actually had authority in the 
premises. This is strange logic. Suppose we should some- 
where read, in an accredited history of our country, that the 
framers of our national Constitution would not touch the 
subject of the Church, but left the whole matter of religion 
where it properly belongs, with the people or the different 
religious denominations: then according to this logic, of 
course they must have had authority over it, or they could 
not have made such a disposition of it. Most people would 
reason differently, and come to the very opposite conclusion. 
They would conclude that their unwillingness to interfere 
with it, was evidence that they did not consider it as coming 
under their control. 

Let it be observed that Gerhard is not speaking in this 
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statement of the Church or people, but of the “electors, 
princes, and states of the Empire,” and these are the parties 
of whom it is affirmed, that “of course they must have had 
authority, ete.” So, according to this logic, the civil powers 
are invested with this authority. 

But what is fatal to this conclusion, if anything more is 
needed, is the concluding part of the statement, not given 
entire in the January article, as not necessary to the object 
then in view. Gerhard informs us further, that some things 
they reserve to themselves alone, as the “promulgation of 
ecclesiastical constitutions, the convocations of Synods ete.” 
and “that finally, some things they administered with the 
consent of the Church as the election and calling of minis- 
ters.” Then, in allowing to the Church the privilege of 
electing and calling ministers, of course they must have had 
authority over the matter or else they could not have made 
this disposition of it. So the Church is no better off than the 
ministers, and has only such authority to elect and call min- 
isters as may be granted by the civil powers. Prof. Ort does 
not mean to say all this, but this is the plain, inevitable con- 
clusion of his logic. 

Nothing can be more certain, to any one who takes the 
trouble to examine the views of these older theologians, 
than that they do not leave the decision of ministerial quali- 
fications to the uncertain judgment of those, who have no 
personal acquaintance with the duties and responsibilities of 
the office. Over and over again do Gerhard and others repeat, 
that this decision is not left, in the Lutheran Church, to the 
unskillful multitude (imperitae multitudini) as it was with 
Anabaptists and others. And yet, if we understand the ar- 
gument in the April number, it claims that the people decide 
this in a popular election. After admitting the duty of min- 
isters to examine, and ordain, and finding no hint of any 
place for a vote except theirs, in connection with the exam- 
ination and ordination, we are told ; 


“The election of a candidate as pastor was simply the or- 
der of the Church to ordain,” and “Bearing this in mind, 
the statement of the old theologians, that the ministry ex- 
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amined the candidate and ordained, and that the people con- 
sented, voted, and approved, becomes very clear.” 


This, then, according to the argument, is where the right 
to vote comes in; and unless it be maintained that the 
Church should vote more than once in making ministers, 
this must be the only voting done by the people on the ques- 
tion of ordination. Let this be distinctly borne in mind. 
The claim for the right of the people to vote in the ordina- 
tion of ministers, as over against the decision being made 
by the Ministerium, is based on “the election of a candidate 
as pastor” being “simply the order of the Church to or- 
dain.” 

It is quite easy to state a theory, and show how every 
thing might be arranged in beautiful harmony with it; but 
sometimes stubborn facts will not adjust themselves to suit 
our wishes, and this is just the difficulty in this case. It 
would all be “very clear,” if it were all true, and were it not 
that the theory is contradicted by the express statements and 
plainest facts, as furnished by these “old theologians” them- 
selves. Not now to mention others, Gerhard and Buddeus 
both tell us, very expressly, that the examination, and also 
the decision as to the ordination, took place after the election 
by the people and this order by the Church to ordain. So 
that after all, the final decision was with the Ministerium, 
or those who examined. It is true that Gerhard does speak 
of being examined before preaching the trial sermon, and 
there may have been some diversity in practice. Undoubt- 
edly there would be some examination of qualification before 
being allowed to preach a trial sermon, and before the hold- 
ing of an election and extending a call. But the authorities 
are quite definite about when the examination was held. 
Gerhard has a special head on the time of the examination, 
( Tempus examinis) and says, “This examination is accustomed 
to take place as soon as any person has been legitimately and 
solemnly called to some certain place.” This legitimate and 
solemn call includes and follows the election. He gives sev- 
eral weighty reasons why it would be more fitting to have 
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the examination precede the trial sermon and the extending 
of a call. One of these reasons is the mortification and dis- 
grace attending the rejection of a candidate, if on examina- 
tion not found qualified for the office, after his election by 
the congregation. Qui jamdum vocationis literas accepit, illi 
non potest sine summa ignominia ordinatio denegari, si vel 
maxime in examine non satisfecerit presbyterii expectationi. 
This shows who had the decision of the matter—not the con- 
gregation, but those who examined the candidate, and they 
could even after an election and a call, disregard or refuse to 
obey this “order of the Church to ordain.” 

Buddeus says expressly : “After the call, there is a presenta- 
tion to the Bishop, or consistory, or body of theologians, for 
examination and ordination.” Post vocationem episcopo, vel 
consistorio, aut theologorum ordini, ad examen et ordinati- 
onem praesentatur. Ile also finds fault with this order, but 
his testimony establishes the fact as to the practice. 

It was then, according to the testimony of these authori- 
ties, not the voice of the people, but the vote of the Minis- 
terium examining, that decided the question of qualifications 
and induction into office. It may not have been done until 
after a vote of the people, yet it was not this vote that de- 
cided whether he should be ordained. This was done by 
those most competent to judge and decide. The mistake in 
supposing that an election “was simply the order of the 
Church to ordain,” is plain from the fact, that this election 
by the congregation is repeated as often as a change of pas- 
tors occurs, or a minister is called. On this theory the order 
would be repeated over and over with the same individual, 
as often as he is elected to another field. But ordination is 
not repeated, no matter how often elections and pastoral 
changes take place, showing that such an election is no or- 
der to ordain, but an election by the people of a pastor for 
themselves. This and no more. So what seemed so “very 
clear” turns out, on examination, to be a strange delusion. 

It may be interesting and instructive to observe how this 
same principle is illustrated, again and again, in our Church 
at the present day. At one of our leading Synods last Fall, 
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if we are correctly informed, two cases occurred showing how 
this order of the Church to ordain is set aside by the Minis- 
terium. In one of these cases the individual had already an 
ad interim license, on the recommendation of Conference, and 
was serving congregations. In the other, there was said to 
be a very earnest desire, on the part of the majority of the 
congregation, for the services of a candidate who had been 
preaching for them. There was considerable feeling in both 
cases. The examining committee of ministers did not make 
a favorable report, and the Ministerium refused to license. 
Here the judgment and wishes of the congregations were 
overruled by the Ministerium. It may have been very hier- 
archical and un-Lutheran, but it was shared in even by those 
who are opposed to this part of our church polity. 

What has been said will make it plain enough, that neither 
by our older theologians, nor practically by the Church at 
the present day, is the matter of qualifications or fitness for 
the ministry left to the voice of the congregation—in any 
such sense as that their vote is to decide the question. It 
would be easy to extend this article by ample quotations and 
numerous facts utterly disproving such a theory, but they are 
unnecessary. One of the zealous advocates for the abolition 
of the Ministerium, some years ago in the Hvangelical Review, 
uttered himself very strongly against this decision being 
made “by a single congregation, where there is often great 
ignorance, prejudice, passion and want of proper deliberation 
and insight into character.” He truly says, “The recom- 
mendations so often sent to Synod by congregations, who 
demand or desire the services of men without a single quali- 
fication for the work, can not recommend this system very 


strongly to those who have much experience in matters of 


this kind.” 

It may be well to state, that according to the most current 
view of our older theologians, as a rule no one was to be 
ordained without an election and call from a congregation. 
Ordination followed such a call, and was not under ordinary 
circumstances to be performed until such call had -been ex- 
tended. Gerhard, who represents the prevailing view of that 
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period, says, ubi nulla vocatio praecessit ordinatio conferri 
laud quaquam debet, “where no call precedes, ordination 
should by no means be conferred.” In accordance with this 
view, it was the practice of the fathers of our Lutheran 
Church in the United States, not to ordain until a call was 
received and accepted to some particular charge. It was very 
common for a candidate to wait for a considerable period be- 
fore he was ordained. It this way, ample opportunity was 
afforded to the Church to become acquainted with the quali- 
fications of candidates, to judge of their adaptedness to the 
particular needs of individual congregations, and to secure 
the rights of the people in the election and calling of their 
pastors. According to this method, which is contemplated 
in our Formula of Government, the whole Church does truly 
and practically participate in the work of calling ministers. 
Under the plea, however, of vindicating the rights of the 
laity, it sometimes happens that much more is taken away 
than is given. With the abolition of the Ministerium has 
followed, in some cases, the abolition of the system of licen- 
sure, and the Synod ordains, without waiting for any expres- 
sion from the congregations. The candidate may never have 
opened his mouth in the pulpit. His ability to teach may 
have had no proof. Before any congregation has called, or 
even heard him, he is ordained; and without any assurance 
that he ever will be acceptable to the Church, he is made one 
of her accredited ministers. This recalls what [looker says: 


“What is this else but to deal with the people, as those 
nurses do with infants, whose mouths they besmear with the 
backside of the spoon, as though they had fed them, when 
they themselves devour the food? They ery in the ears or 
the people, that all men’s consent should be had unto that 
which concerns all; they make the people believe we wrong 
them, and deprive them of their right in making ministers, 
whereas with us the people have commonly far more sway 
and force than with them.” 


Considerable stress is placed on the fact, that some of our 
older theologians speak of the Church as a republic, and from 
this the inference is drawn in regard to the source of power 
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and authority, and the proper official relations of ministers to 
the Church. It is overlooked, however, that some of these 
same authorities point out how widely, in many respects, the 
Church differs from a republic, and how defective such a 
comparison is. One need not travel far to find a quite differ- 
ent view of the matter. In Schmid’s Dogmatic, where this 
republican idea is brought forward, a more lengthy exhibi- 
tion of the Church as an aristocracy may be found. One 
proves about as much as the other; and so practiced a logi- 
cian as Prof. Ort knows very well how uncertain and decep- 
tive is all such anological reasoning. Buddeus says: Unde 
et eos falli, manifestum est, qui ecclesiam universalem, eam 
quidem improprie sic dictam, per modum republicae, aut sta- 
tus cujusdam civilis concipiunt. We commend those who 
are possessed with the extreme republican ideas of the Church 
to a more careful examination of what our older divines do 
teach on the subject. 

By the by, as Schmid is so cordially endorsed on the other 
side, as a true and faithful expounder of genuine Lutheran- 
ism, and as not “a man of weak understanding,” will his 
general statement of the Church representative be accepted ? 
He says: 

“As in councils also the clergy largely preponderate, there 
is no need, in the definition of the representative Church just 
given, of any special mention of the laity.” 

Those older divines did claim that the ministry consti- 
tuted the Church representative, ecclesia repraesentativa, and 
as such had authority to act for the whole Church. 

Buddeus says: 

Ministerium porro ecclesiasticum, ecclesiae representativae 
nomen sibi vindicat, quia vox et doctrina pastoris, totius ec- 
clesiae, cui preeest, vox et doctrina esse censetur. 


This may not be deemed very republican, but it expresses 
the very current view set forth by respectable Lutheran au- 
thorities on the subject. We do not feel ourselves called 
upon to defend this view, but simply present it as a matter 
for the consideration of those who adduce these old divines 
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to support their radical theories of the Church and the min- 
istry. 

Exception is taken to what was said about the Lutheran 
view of the universal priesthood having little or nothing to 
do with this question. The point of our argument seems to 
have been entirely misunderstood, and we will not consume 
the time now in restating or explaining it. It is argued that 
if the doctrine of the universal priesthood of believers is 
valid against the Romish view of the priesthood, then it is 
equally decisive against the ‘right to set apart any man to 
the sacred office unless in some way authorized to do so by 
the whole Church’—and, “that all authority has been given 
to the whole Church irrespective of any office.” 

As we are assured in regard to the old theologians, that 
“they said precisely what they meant, and meant what they 
said,” one of them will be allowed to speak for the whole on 
this point. On the point of the keys being delivered, not to 
one or another, but to the whole Church, Matt. 16 : 19, Ger- 
hard says: 

“From the saying of Christ it is indeed rightly gathered 
against the Romanists, that the right of calling ministers be- 
longs to the whole Church, to which the keys are given by 
Christ, * * for the keys are indeed given to the whole 
Church, that is, for the use and welfare of the whole Church, 
and so that a certain right belongs to all orders of the Church 
in the calling of ministers; meanwhile, nevertheless, the ad- 
ministration of these keys is committed by the Church, and 
even by the power of divine institution (etiam vi divinae in- 
stitutionis) ought to be committeg, to certain persons, viz. to 
those whom God has appointed stewards in his house, 1 Cor. 
4:1,and to whom he has given the power of closing and 
opening, that is, of binding and loosing. But if any one, 
except in case of necessity, arrogates to himself the adminis- 
tration and use of the keys, he invades another’s office.” 

This does not sound as if our representative divines be- 
lieved and taught that “all authority has been given to the 
whole Church irrespective of any office.” 

Martensen is quoted to prove that it is the general priest- 
hood of believers which gives birth to the special office of the 
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ministry. To this we present the plain and universal teach- 
ing of the New Testament, that the Christian ministry is of 
direct divine appointment, and whilst the call may be media- 
ted through the Church, it is no growth or development out 
of any universal priesthood. The doctrine of development 
or evolution, as applied to the ministry, has no more founda- 
tion in the word of God than it has in the world of nature. 
In both cases it tends to exclude a designing and governing 
ming: in the one, we must dispense with an all-wise Creator, 
in the other, with Him who is head over all to his Church. 
Martensen may be very respectable authority, but we oppose 
to him, and all who maintain such views, not only the divine 
word, but the united testimony of the Church. In the Smal- 
eald Articles we read, not that the office of the ministry 
springs out of the universal priesthood of believers, but : 


“We are clearly taught that the office of the ministry orig- 
inates from the common call of the Apostles.” 


Again: 


“Tt must be confessed, that the Church is not built upon 
the power of any man, but it is built upon that office which 
bears the confession made by Peter, namely, that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of the living God, Matt. 16: 16; for this rea- 
son Christ also speaks unto him asa minister of that office, 
in which this confession and doctrine should exist; and he 
says: Upon this rock, that is upon this doctrine and minister- 
ial office.” 

The German has, diese Predigt und Predigamt: the Latin, 
hoc ministerium. If the Church, according to this testimony 
of the reformers, is built upon the ministry—of course Christ 
himself being the chief corner stone—how can the ministry 
be developed as an office out of the Church? Individual 
ministers may spring from the bosom of the Church, and 
may be recognized and authorized by the Church to exercise 
their office in the midst of the Church, but the office itself is 
of divine appointment, and underlies the very existence of 
the Church. 

It has not been deemed necessary to re-examine all of the 
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witnesses, whose testimony was introduced in the article of 
the January number of the Review. It is admitted that the 
consent of the whole Church—ministry and laity—is necessary 
in the ealling of ministers. But not one of these witnesses 
maintains that the whole Church constitutes the tribunal to 
examine, decide on ministerial qualifications, and induct into 
the office of the ministry. Even the most radical opponents 
of the Ministerium in our own day, declaim against the laity 
participating in the solemnities or ordination. Prof. Ort ad- 
mits and maintains the duty of the ministry to examine and 
ordain. It may be asked by what law or authority he separ- 
ates the duty of examination, from the duty of judging of 
the character of the examination, or of the qualifications of 
those examined? The consent and vote of the Church come 
in just where Gerhard places them—in the election of pastors, 
ne ecclesiae invitae pastor obtrudatur, sed consensus, testimo- 
nium, et suffragium illius accedat—that a pastor may not be 
obtruded unwillingly on a church, but that its consent, testi- 
mony and vote may be given. All of the authorities cited 
ean be readily interpreted in harmony with this, and none of 
these can be honestly interpreted to favor the opposite view. 

This brings us to notice briefly some of the errors which 
pervade the article in the April number, and to some extent 
characterize the whole of this opposition to the Ministerium. 

When the Church is spoken of, it is very often not the 
Church as presented in the word God, nor as defined in the 
Augsburg Confession. There is little care to state clearly 
what is meant by the Church. Once, indeed, we have by the 
way of explanation “the whole Church—ministry and laity.” 
But very often, it is only too apparent that what is meant by 
the Church is simply “the congregation of the saints,” and 
that “irrespective of any office” of the ministry. Language is 
used which implies that the ministry is only “some adjunct, 
office, or instrument of the Church.” The ministry is no more 
in the Church than the various offices in a republic, created 
by the will of the people, and to carry out their behests. 


They are not the “ alled of ¢ rod,” “servants of Jesus Christ,” 
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“ambassadors for Christ,” but “servants of the Church,” and 
deriving all their power and authority from the Church. 

Now we hesitate not to say, that any view that ignores or 
denies the divine side of the ministry—the divine institution, 
the divine call, and the divine authority—and that regards 
it simply as an appendage to the Church, or something 
created by the Church and, as its creature, subject to its will 
and control, is unscriptural, unLutheran, and unchristian. 
The word of God and our Confession know of no such 
Church. The Church which they recognize, is that Church 
in which there is a divinely instituted ministry, which de- 
rives its authority from God, which is included in and un- 
derlies the very existence of the congregation of the saints. 
Without a ministry there is no true Christian Church. The 
Augsburg Confession defines the Church as “the congregation 
of all believers among whom the Gospel is preached in its purity, 
and the holy Sacraments are administered according to the Gos- 
pel,” and tells us that “God has instituted the ministry, and 
given the Gospel and the Sacraments.” The Lutheran Church 
holds it as a mark of a true Church, that in it is preached the 
pure Gospel and there are rightly administered the Sacra- 
ments. It is not simply a congregation of believers, if such 
were possible without the ministry, but a congregation with 
a ministry and sacraments appointed by Christ. 

We do not allege that those who oppose the Ministerium deny 
all this. They may admit that the ministry is a divine in- 
stitution, but they so habitually represent it as the mere 
creature and servant of the Church, and of a Church of 
which it is not a fundamental part, but “some adjunct, office, 
or instrument,” that the idea is left of the Church as some- 
thing separate from and independent of the ministry. Whilst 
the Romish view makes the ministry or priesthood every- 
thing, this view makes something called the Church, but 
which is only a part of it, everything, and in the one case as 
in the other, it is not the Church of the New Testament— 
“built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone in whom 
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all the building fitly framed together, groweth unto an holy 
temple in the Lord.” 

Luther, so often quoted to sustain views which seem to 
level all distinctions between the ministry and laity, says: 


“In times past, when I was but a young divine, methought 
Paul did unwisely in glorying so oft of his calling in his 
Epistles; but I did not understand his purpose; for I knew 
not that the ministry of God’s word was so weighty a matter 
* * * Every minister of God’s word should be sure of 
his calling, that before God and man he may with a bold 
conscience glory therein, that he preached the Gospel as one 
that is called and sent; even as the ambassador of a king 
glorieth and vaunteth in this, that he cometh not as a pri- 
vate person, but as the King’s ambassador.” 


Another error to which attention is called is, that while 
the right and duty of the whole Church to participate in the 
work of electing and calling ministers is strenuously insisted 
on, as a God-given right, and which can never be surrendered, 
yet the theory and practice of those who oppose the Ministe- 
rium contradict the principle so zealously maintained. We 
are told that it “is the God-given authority and right of the 
whole Cnurch to elect and ordain ministers ;” and, “If the 
question is who has the authority and right to elect and or- 
dain to the ministry, every Lutheran must say, the whole 
Church.” “This must be the beginning, middle, and end of 
the whole doctrine on this subject.” 

By the whole Church it may be asssumed is meant, not a 
part of it, the laity to the exclusion of the divinely instituted 
ministry, but really the whole—ministry and laity. And in 
the election, calling and ordination of ministers must be in- 
cluded the election and calling of ministers or pastors for the 
Churches. Under the general head of “calling,” Lutheran 
theologians treat of all the particular parts, as election, call- 
ing, examination, ordination, ete., and the doctrine is, that 
the whole matter of “calling” belongs to the whole Church ; 
but it is also maintained that to each part of the Church be- 
longs its own particular share of this work. Confusion and 
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disorder are avoided, and the divine plan observed of doing 
all things decently and in order. It is claimed by our di- 
vines, that whilst election and calling in the stricter or nar- 
rower sense belong to the congregation or laity, the examin- 
ation and judging of the requisite qualifications, and ordi- 
nation to the office, belong by equal right to the ministry. 
The opponents of the Ministerium, however, maintain that, 
by divine right, the whole business belongs to the whole 
Church, and that the ministry has no distinctive rights ex- 
cept such as are delegated by the Church. On this theory, 
then, the other part of the Church—the laity—can have no 
distinctive rights except such as are delegated by the whole 
Church. For let it be remembered that it is the whole 
Church, and not a part of it, that possesses this power or 
authority. Then the ministry should take part in the elec- 
tion and calling of pastors, or to use the logic of the other 
side, no congregation has any right to elect or call a pastor 
without the consent of the ministry. To us this “smacks of 
Presbyterian polity,’ which requires the presbytery to be 
heard in the calling of pastors. 

If it be said that this does not apply to the election of 
pastors of Churches, but only to the introduction of men into 
the sacred office, then we answer that this distinction is op- 
posed to the whole theory on which this opposition to the 
Ministerium is based, as well as to the true Lutheran theory 
of the ministry. To be consistent, the advocates of this 
theory must either maintain Presbyterian polity or that of 
Congregationalism. 

It may be safely maintained that the system as set forth 
by our older divines does involve the right and duty of min- 
isters to examine candidates for the ministry, decide upon 
their qualifications, and induct them into the sacred office. 
There is not a word to be found in them opposed to this 
view, but directly and indirectly it is affirmed, and state- 
ments made which are irreconcilable with the opposite theory. 
Quenstedt expressly states that, “Hach part of the Church has 
its own duties in the calling of ministers: It is the part of min- 
ésters to examine the candidates for the ministry, to inquire into 
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their learning ang life, TO ASCERTAIN AND JUDGE OF THE GIFTS 
NECESSARY TO THE MINISTERIAL OFFICE, and to ordain, etc.” 
With this all standard Lutheran authorities agree. If, as 
we understand Prof. Ort, there is no question about who shall 
examine and ordain, but only who shall decide upon the 
qualifications, then it is submitted there should be an end of 
all controversy on the subject. The Lutheran authorities 
are unanimous in their verdict on this point. 

To avoid, so far as possible, misapprehension, a brief state- 
ment will be attempted of what we regard as scriptural and 
Lutheran ; premising that it is not intended to be complete 
or full in all particulars, nor presented for learned criticism. 
1. The true Church includes the ministry and laity, or the 
congregation of believers with the sacred office. 2. The min- 
istry is not something outside of the Church, separate and 
distinct from it, and to be perpetuated for its own sake; but 
is part of the Church, and to be perpetuated in and through 
the Church, and for the Church’s sake. 3. That in perpetu- 
ating a ministry the whole Church is concerned, and each 
part of the Church has its proper share of the work. 4. That 
the call to the ministry primarily comes from God, that the 
examination and judging of the qualifications of those pro- 
fessing to be thus called, with their ordination, belong to 
those already in the sacred office, and that their election and 
call as pastors belong to the congregations. Thus the power 
or authority of the whole Church is recognized, no part of 
the Church is denied its legitimate share in the work, and 
no individual congregation has a minister thrust upon it, 
without its own free consent and act. 

The views set forth by the older Lutheran divines is in har- 
mony with this general statement, and such have been the 
prevalent view and practice in our General Synod. It is be- 
lieved that no practice is more scriptural, and that none bet- 
ter commends itself to the intelligent sober judgment of the 
Church. We have not entered on any scriptural argument 
in support of the views thus advanced, but do not shrink 
from such an ordeal. Let our Church Polity be proved un- 
scriptural if it can be, and we are ready to abandon it. Oth- 
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erwise, let the work of our fathers stand. It is dangerous to 
dig among the foundations of a building, or cut away the 
chief supports, unless it is intended to pull down the whole 
structure, that it may be removed out of the way, or to pre- 
pare for something better. Is the Lutheran Church prepared 
for this? 


ARTICLE VIL. 


HOME MISSION WORK IN THE GENERAL SYNOD—ITS 
DIFFICULTIES AND ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


By Rev. J. CAL. KAUFFMAN, Orrville, Ohio. 


It took considerable time for the Lutheran Church to real- 
ize that she had a sufficient mission in the New World, to 
warrant the organization of such a body as the General 
Synod. And while the nation is celebrating her first centen- 
nial, and some of our American churches and societies look 
back with pride over a longer history than that of the nation 
itself, the Lutheran Church, though her settlements in this 
land date back to early colonial times, and some of her 
names acquired no little distinction in the last century, must 
be content, in this year of grace, to congratulate her children 
but a few anniversaries subsequent to her golden wedding. 
A hundred years are no long period, and fifty-six are consid- 
erably less, but in fifty six years much has been done that 
cannot fail to cheer the heart of every devoted lover of the 
Church of the Reformation. 

Since the year 1820, when the General Synod was organ- 
ized, the Church has had a recognized mission and a definite 
line of action. Born in the spirit of Hallean Pietism, the 
General Synod has gone on in its work in that same spirit 
whence it emanated, affiliating with itsclf here and there the 
scattered portions of our Lutheran Zion, assimilating what 
was in concord with its sentiment and life, and casting off, 
now and then, that which became attached to it through the 
lapse of years and partook not of its spirit, or was destitute 
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of its life. Taking, all along, the ground of liberty, re- 
strained by salutary laws, avoiding on the one hand the 
license of utter independence and rationalism, and on the 
other the iron rule and exclusiveness of rigid symbolism, it 
reached, after the trial of years, a certain goal, and maintains 
a definite standpoint, and gives to the Christian world an ex- 
plicit declaration of principles. 

While passing through the ordeal of controversy in defence 
of truth, there was little strength left to exercise in the direct 
work of spreading the Gospel. Mission work of all kinds 
was neglected, and in many instances the Church was not 
able to hold her own children and establish her own people. 
But the day of controversy is over, and the forces formerly 
spent in defending principles, can now be utilized for aggres- 
sive work in vindication of those principles. 

The “Home Missionary Society” was organized in 1845, 
twenty-five years after the establishment of the General 
Sy nod ; and, acting independently of that body, it can be 
said, truthfully, and without any invidious thrust, that it 
never exerted much force. It was not until 1869 that the 
General Synod was able to have its own “Board of Home 
Missions.” Since that time, the Chureh has raised more 
money, has done more for those destitute of church privi- 
leges, has done more solid work for the extension of her 
own interests, has done more for the glory of God, than in 
all her synodical history. And why is this? Simply be- 
cause all the interests in this important work have been 
organized, our ears have heard the ery of the needy, our eyes 
have seen their wants and distresses, our hearts have gone 
out in sympathy for them, our souls have given forth prayers 
for their sustenance, our minds have devised plans for their 
deliverance, and our hands have worked to secure the desired 
consummation. So far all is well, but not enough has been 
done. Witness this in the appeal sent out by the Board 
through the Lutheran Home Missionary. While great im- 
provements have been made we need still greater exertions 
in labor and liberality. 

From this hasty review of the Home Mission Work of the 
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General Synod, let us now pass to a more specific discussion 
of the subject under the head of 


THE DIFFICULTIES. 


These will be examined, first, from the Board’s Outlook. 

No one who has read carefully the first number of the Lu- 
theran Home Missionary, can fail to see that the one great 
difficulty, which the Board has continually before it, is an 
empty treasury. While missions are asking for their dues, 
while neglected points are calling for help, while God’s pos- 
itive command to do our duty toward our own brethren, 
rings in our ears, our Board must reply : -“We have naught 
with which to help. Our treasury is completely drained, and 
we must borrow money to pay the meager salaries of the self- 
denying missionaries now in the field.” Under such cireum- 
stances the natural course with most people is to look for the 
cause of such things. This lies in the failure to discharge 
Christian duty. In times of financial panics, many professed 
Christians, deeming Church expenses as so much money paid 
for luxuries, retrench their expenditures by beginning with 
their contributions to the cause of Christ. All over the land, 
in every Christian society, in every Synod, Presbytery, and 
Conference we hear complaint against this abuse. Institu- 
tions of the Church, educational and eleemosynary, are com- 
pelled to curtail expenses to such a degree that the needy 
will be necessitated to suffer above what they can well bear, 
and the work of Christ’s Church will be crippled. The mat- 
ter with the Church is, she has not yet learned that covet- 
ousness is a sin put down in God’s own enumeration of sins 
as of equal guilt with fornication, idolatry, adultery, theft, 
drunkenness, &c., (1 Cor. 6: 9,10). Men are not tolerated 
in our churches if they are guilty of any of the terrible sins 
mentioned in the passage referred to, but who was ever re- 
fused a part in the communion of any Church on the ground 
of withholding an undue amount from the treasury of the 
Lord? <A report that such a thing had been done in any 
of our modern churches, substantiated by certain evidence, 
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would be a miracle as astounding as the striking to death of 
Ananias and Sapphira. “Willa man rob God? Yet ye have 
robbed me. But ye say, Wherein have we robbed thee? In 
tithes and offerings. Ye are cursed with a curse; for ye have 
robbed me, even this whole nation.” 

To the casual reader, this seeming divergence to discuss 
the subject of beneticence might seem gratuitous, but when 
it is remembered that our duty is first to our own and that, 
as of old, we are “beginning at Jerusalem,” and that no 
Board of the Church is suffering so much as this one, we 
trust the fitness of the preceding remarks will be deemed 
patent. We often: hear demurrers against special appeals 
sent out by missions. The objection would be valid if it 
were not necessary for the struggling missions thus to do. 
But the Board has no money to give, the missions are impor- 
tunate in their demands, and the Board as a matter of con- 
cession, from the necessity of the case, must grant missions 
the privilege to make special appeals. 

Another difficulty with the Board is, that they have too 
many advisers and fault-finders to annoy them. People are 
not all sanctified yet, notwithstanding the many “advocates 
of perfect holiness” found in our day. Suecessful manage- 
ment is its own vindicator., Failures have been few. Some 
points have been taken under care of the Board, which prom- 
ised little but produced much; others of fine promise pro- 
duced less. Men are not supposed to be able to control all 
contingencies, much less great uncertainties. But our Boards, 
in all departments of Chureh work, will make fewer mis- 
takes by being pestered with less unsolicited and altogether 
gratuitous advice. Points of interest should be brought to 
the attention of the Board, but the Board alone knows what 
it isable to do. Altogether the Board has managed very 
successfully, and God has rewarded, and will reward still 
more abundantly, if we as a Chureh are faithfal to the work 
he has committed to our hands, 

Turn now to look at the difficulties which meet the missionary 
himself. 

The first difficulty which assails a home missionary is that 
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of explanation. Explanation is the best term at command 
to express the true idea. No better way of presenting this 
part of the subject occurs to the writer than to refer tle 
reader to a portion of Rev. M. Sheeleigh’s excellent address 
delivered before the Lutheran Historical Society, at the last 
meeting of that organization. The address was published in 
the Review, and reference is here made to Vol. V., pp. 434-7. 
No sooner has your missionary reached his field than the 
work of explanation begins. 

“What is the ‘Lutheran doctrine?” is the intelligent (?) 
party’s question. As though the Lutheran Church held doe- 
trines that needed explanation, and had not given “by the 
blessing of God, all the doctrine and religious freedom Chris- 
tianity has whereof to boast.” “You are not a member of 
the beer Lutheran Church ?” is the ignorant man’s query. As 
though the position of our people on temperance was in 
doubt. “Are you high Church or low?” “You believe in 
transubstantiation, don’t you?” “Are you the Hvangelical 
Lutherans?” As though the Lutheran Church was not all 
evangelical.’ 

These are samples. Such ignorance, in many eases, is wil- 
ful, and it is a matter of considerable doubt whether God 
will overlook it. In others it is because as a Church we have 
been entirely too modest and too slow. Had the Lutheran 
Church spent half the energy exerted by other denomina- 
tions in cireulating books and pamphlets defining her posi- 
tion and showing her seriptural basis, she would be in the 
New World, as in the Old, the largest as well as the oldest 
and most influential Protestant denomination. 

Again, the missionary meets the difficulty of language. 
In every locality there are German people of our faith. 
Either they let their language keep them from our mission- 
aries, or the missionaries fail to be able to approach them. 
The Germans who come to this country are learning the 
English tongue, and they desire to do so. If they could find 
their way to American usages, through the Church of their . 
birth, many of them would be ready at once to seek the pro- 
per channel, It is important that our missionaries should 
be able to control an element like this, and if they were able 
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to hold converse with such people, even if not able to preach 
to them in the German language, it would assist them in 
getting to the hearts of honest Teutons. Even what is com- 
monly called “Pennsylvania Dutch” would be of vast ser- 
vice to a home missionary. It is a pleasure to know that 
more languages are preached in Lutheran pulpits than in 
any other in this country. This fact alone, if the advantages 
are carefully utilized, will be of immense value to the Church 
in future years. To be able to converse satisfactorily with 
the various kinds of people we meet is one of the essential 
requisites of a home missionary in our Church. 

The next difficulty with the home missionary, is found in 
the poverty of himself and people, and in the fewness of 
numbers of his fellow-workers. If individual poverty were 
the only trouble, it were not half so sad; but generally the 
mites at command are also few, so that in the aggregate the re- 
sources of the missions themselves are very limited. And as 
has been shown, the source whence aid might be expected is 
often cut off. The missionary is limited to a meager salary, 
and the mission church is destitute of property. This sort 
of privation is the great enemy of our Home Mission Work. 
Could the Boards but put our new organizations into good 
shape at once, then many of the minor difficulties would be 
considerably abated, and the final success of every attempted 
enterprise in this direction would be assured. If, instead of 
sending a man into a new field to gather up the scattered 
people of our Church, without help, with little assurance of 
his being kept from absolute want, without a fold, a church 
edifice, into which to gather his people, it were possible to 
build a church or chapel immediately, and then throw the 
mission upon its own resources, the Board supplying a small 
amount of salary, if necessary, it does seem as though failure 
were well-nigh impossible. Not trying to find the least fault 
with any of our Boards, it has quite frequently occurred to 
our mind that, if the work of Home Missions and Church 
Extension could be consolidated and made a Board of Church 
Erection, whose office it should be to build churches for mis- 
sion stations, and paying to pastors’ salaries only in excep- 
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tionally necessary cases, there would be more and better work 
done in the interests of what is so dear to our hearts, the 
establishment of our Chureh throughout this whole land, 
thus occupying our part of the heritage which God has left 
to his people in this great country. Most of our missionaries 
would certainly join in saying, “Build us churches free of 
incumbrance, and we will see to our support.” 

Once, more we must consider the opposition to the work 
which comes from without. One would suppose from the 
general attitude of other churches, that Lutheranism is some- 
thing to be feared, or that the Christianity of some other peo- 
ple is sadly below par. It may be a sort of an infection which 
sectarianism has caught from Romanism, that would thus 
ignore our claims. When our missionary enters a new field 
he incurs harsh criticism. Some people do not see the use of 
another church in the place; others think the new society is 
too weak even to succeed. Some say that the new preacher 
has come to proselyte ; others criticise his deportment. And 
many, suiting their actions to their words, hope, (some even 
pray)—and others throw obstacles in the way, that the enter- 
prise may not succeed—that work may not be done in the 
name of the Lord. These things must be lived down by a 
firm adherence to the precepts of the blessed Gospel preached, 
and a determined course in doing the work of the Lord 
through the grace he vouchsafes to his faithful followers. 
In many instances a state of “perfect holiness” would, we 
fear, be a very weak safeguard against the feelings of resent- 
ment that are enkindled in the bosom of a much abused 
home missionary. But let victory be once perched upon the 
banner of one of our tried mission bands, and how very soon 
do those who formerly opposed it, vie with each other in 
paying deserved homage to the faithful. It is no great 
credit to the Christian spirit of a community, to be com- 
pelled in truth to say, that measurably more opposition is 
brought to bear against this work from the sister churches 
than from the world. 

Another and the last difficulty we would consider, though 
there are others that might be discussed, is found in the 
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peculiarities of the work itself. Missionary work at home 
or abroad is difficult. It requires great strength in more than 
one particular. Labor is severe, making bodily strength and 
vigor a necessity. Ingenuity is taxed, and the mind must 
needs be acute. A good pastor, an apt teacher, and a fair 
preacher, must every successful home missionary be. None 
of these can any one easily be, without considerable experi- 
ence. Hence it becomes almost absolutely essential to put 
men upon mission posts who have labored with success else- 
where. These it is hard to get. Having undergone the dis- 
cipline of years in acquiring the qualifications necessary to 
occupy a position in this field, most men are unwilling to en- 
dure the privations, make the sacrifices, and perform the 
labors which necessarily devolve upon the home missionary. 
So inexperienced men are often taken, and in a very few cases 
have they been able to succeed ; changes have been necessi- 
tated and time and money have been lost. Many things 
there are which are only learned by actual contact with cer- 
tain circumstances, and nowhere in all our Church-work is 
the tact to handle men and take the advantage of different 
contingencies so necessary as in this. We have already learned 
that while youth and inexperience are not crimes, they are 
decidedly inconvenient when they brush against the bristling 
peculiarities of Home Mission Work. 

Thus much for the Difficulties, let us consider now in brief 


THE ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


No one, who has looked over the workings of our Home 
Mission interests, but has seen that the work has been ex- 
ceedingly prosperous. True, failures have been reported. 
These have been few, very few. In proportion to the num- 
ber of independent charges, many more congregations, that 
were once self-sustaining, have gone out of existence, than 
missions have failed. There is reason for encouragement in 
every phase of the work. 

When the missionary enters a new field, how it rejoices 
his heart to find himself so heartily welcome in every Lu- 
theran home! How glad the people are to know that the 
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Church of their fathers has not forgotten them and how zeal- 
ously they begin to work in her interests! How the Board 
and the Church can rejoice over the reports sent in from the 
missions! One need but look at the results as exhibited on 
page 67 of the Minutes of the last convention of the General 
Synod, to be convinced of the efficiency of the Home Mission 
work. Fifty-three missions were sustained from time to 
time during two years, the number of missions being forty- 
one at the last report of the Board. The writer has com- 
pared this report with the parochial tables of a number of 
Synods. (The list of home missionaries would make a fine 
Synodiecal roll.) The whole number of accessions in the field 
amounted to 1544. This for each year would be 772—a num- 
ber which is nearly twice the average of accessions in each 
of the Synods composing the General Synod, and that too 
when the figures which belong to the missions are included 





in the general summing up, each mission as a matter of 
course reporting to its own Synod. It is not necessary to 
varry out this comparison of figures any farther than to say 
that in all the benevolence of the Church, the missions far 
outstrip the majority of our Synods, and while many congre- 
gations give little or nothing to prosecute the work of the 
Chureh, the missions as a class always contribute, and often- 
times more than their just proportion. If the ancient hea- 
then maxim, “The gods help those who help themselves,” be 
true, then certainly is the sky propitious in our Home Mis- 
sion work. 

One need only to look at what the missions are doing to 
satisfy himself as to whether this work pays. The Home 
Mission work in the General Synod, in spite of all its difti- 
culties, is encouraging enough to be given the prominence of 
the leading interest in all our Church beneficence. Not that 
any less should be done in other Chureh work, but more in 
all! Whatever looks toward the gathering in of our own 
people, let it be done with a will, that whether Germans, 
Swedes, Danes, Norwegians or Americans, we, as a Church, 
shall have the consciousness of duty performed toward those 
whom God has manifestly given to our own charge. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


THE CARE OF THE YOUNG OF THE CHURCH.* 
By Rev. G. U. WENNER, A. M., New York City. 


With a profound conviction of the importance of the sub- 
ject that has been assigned to me, I shall endeavor to illus- 
trate the principles and enforce the methods of training the 
young, which have been laid down by the teachers of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. With an experience of ten 
years as a city missionary and pastor, engaged in gathering 
and building up a congregation among the neglected masses 
of a densely crowded city population, I have learned to value 
these principles as the basis of a true and healthy develop- 
ment of chureh life. I only regret that the constant and 
harassing. demands upon my time, have left me but little 
leisure for that careful composition and arrangement which 
should mark the lectures delivered before a body of theolog- 
ical students. But I come with a sincere and ardent affec- 
tion for that system of training the young which has obtained 
in our Church, and which, from its close connection with our 
history, I think we are at liberty to call the Lutheran system. 
In this field, if anywhere, the Lutheran pastor is strong. 
There are doubtless many pia desideria in our body ecclesias- 
tic. We have not the compact organization of the Roman- 
ists. We may not always aspire to the social position of our 
Anglican brethren. The wealth and intellectual force of the 
Presbyterian Church, and the restless energy and persever- 
ance of the Methodists, have secured for these bodies a com- 
manding position. If in these things we attempt to excel, 
we may in our experience illustrate the old fable of the ox and 
the frog. Even in this school, if I mistake not, the doctors 
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are disagreed as to the true polity and outward organization 


of the Church. But there is one thing that we do know, 
there is one thing that we can do. We have inherited the 
secret power of winning the young and of training them up 
in the fellowship of the Church of Christ. This is the talent 
which God has entrusted to us, and woe be unto us if we 
bury it in a napkin. 

The subject is one of special interest because it has to do 
with that golden age of life that seems to breathe the atmos- 
phere of a Paradise regained. 


‘How beautiful is youth! how bright it gleams 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams ! 

Book of Beginnings, Story without End, 
Each maid a heroine, and each man a friend ! 
Aladdin’s Lamp, and Fortunatus’ Purse, 
That holds the treasures of the universe ! 

All possibilities are in its hands, 

No danger daunts it, and no foe withstands; 
In its sublime audacity of faith, 

‘Be thou removed !”’ it to the mountain saith, 
And with ambitious feet secure and proud, 
Ascends the ladder leaning on the cloud.”’ 


It is also one of special importance, because weghave here to 
do with the fountains from which proceed the broad streams 
and majestic rivers, the mighty forces that must mold the 
future of the lands. Every careful observer of the wants of 
our Church, must feel that somehow behind all our theories 
and schemes, our methods and plans for the development of 
the Church, there is the want of a more careful training of 
the children, of a deeper culture of the divine life in the 
hearts of the young. 

I speak to those who are soon to become pastors. If you 
were to be mere preachers or declaimers, the subject might 
interest you but little. But if you wish to become identified 
with your people, if you wish to reap a rich harvest, if you 
wish to accomplish a permanent work, your care of the young 
will be chief and absorbing. 

You are called upon to take a special interest in this ques- 
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tion, because you are personally responsible for the religious 
training of the young of your parish. The public school sys- 
tem, whether it be a wise one or not I will leave you to de- 
cide, makes church and school independent of each other. 
In Europe secular and religious instruction go hand in hand. 
And if the early training and education of the young is not 
to be altogether godless, it will be because you as pastor have 
eared for the religious instruction of the members of your 
flock. We have, it is true, a Sunday School system of which 
we are, in many respects, justly proud. But it is neverthe- 
less an open question whether that system as understood and 
practiced in many congregations, makes the school in reality 
an adjunct of the Church. At all events you will have to 
judge the system from the standpoint of the pastor, and the 
value of its methods, or those of any other system, will de- 
pend upon its efficacy in promoting the church life as well 
as the Christian life of the young. 

The special wants and dangers of the times in which we 
live must also serve to emphasize the significance and im- 
portance of this subject. In general there is a wide-spread 
knowledge of Christianity and an apparent deference to its 
demands. Fmt nevertheless there is a strong current of infi- 
delity and materialism whose banks are ever widening and 
whose ravages are deep and lasting. The pews of your own 
churches will often be filled with men and women of whom 
if you knew them, you could say, “Ye have not the love of 
God in you.” They have itching ears for fine sermons, and 
in your social capacity they will tolerate you, but they will 
resist all the appeals and counteract all the efforts of the 
minister of Christ. At the same time another generation is 
growing up under the influence of ungodly and unchristian 
homes. If your lot is in the city or large town, you will 
soon find that the engrossing pursuits of this present life 
leave but little time, even in professedly Christian families, 
for that care of the young which is of such pre-eminent im- 
portance, and thousands around you are by conviction and 
training opposed to the very principles which are vital 
to salvation. Under these circumstances is it wonderful 
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when the clerks of the criminal courts inform you that the 
majority of cases brought there are those of young people, 
under eighteen and twenty years of age? Is it wonderful 
that so many a household is blighted or destroyed by the 
wayward sons and daughters ? 

But if on the one hand there is a great want, there 
have not been lacking on the other hand in these times 
measures and plans for supplying this want. The great- 
ness of the disease may in part be estimated from the 
multitude of physicians who have offered their services. 
There has been indeed a great revival of Christian work 
during the past generation. And it does not become us 
to speak disparagingly of men simply because they do not 
think and act as we do. But there is one principle by which 
all this work must be judged. It is a principle sometimes 
falsely ascribed to the Romish church, but it is in reality as 
old as Christianity: extra ecclesiam nulla salus. In another 
sense from that in which the Romanist understands it, but 
really and truly, we also maintain, “outside of the church 
there is no salvation.” Forgetting this principle men have 
put asunder what God hath joined together. Man-made insti- 
tutions are made to take the place of those which God hath 
ordained. The sacrament of baptism is regarded as at best 
a time-honored ceremony, and the practice of catechization 
and confirmation is a relic of papacy. A sensational pulpit 
inspires a spasmodic vitality, and woe to the preacher who 
cannot long sustain the fictitious interest thus created. So it 
is too in the department of Christian work. Institutions 
which in proper subordination to the Church would prove a 
blessing; are in reality made to take the place of the divinely 
constituted means of grace. Even the mission school and 
the Y. M. C. A., the Evangelistic services and the Gospel 
meetings may in the light of this principle prove a snare in- 
stead of a blessing. Even the temporary success that may 
attend such efforts, should not close our eyes to the teachings 
of the word as illustrated in the history of the Church. 

The superstitious miners in certain districts of France re- 
late that in the evening when they leave the mine after their 
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day’s work is done, there is still heard below the sound of 
digging and blasting and removing the rock. The gnomes, 
the fabled spirits of the mine, have taken the place of the 
miners, and all night long may be heard the sound from in- 
numerable pick axes and shovels, and it would seem as 
though a mighty task were accomplished. But when the 
morning light comes, no work has been done, only the tools 
have been scattered in inextricable confusion. 

But if the work is great and important it is also encour- 
aging to know that you may expect real and lasting success. 

Is. 55: 10,11. “For as the rain cometh down, and the 
snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth 
the earth, and maketh it to bring forth and bud, that it may 
give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater: so shall my 
word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall not return 
unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, 
and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” 

The Christian pastor can indeed never be a pessimist. No 
matter how lonely his path, or how deep the shadows that 
lie across the valley, he can see from afar how the mountain 
tops are already gilded by the light of that Sun whose rising 
shall be for the healing ot the nations. When Luther wrote 
the preface of his Small Catechism his country was enveloped 
in gross ignorauce ; but before he died he had the pleasure of 
seeing his Saxon land transformed into a garden of the Lord, 
whose youths and maidens, with their knowledge of the 
Scriptures, were the fair trees and plants that gladdened the 
heart of the great Reformer. 

You will, perhaps, also allow me, coming as I do directly 
from the field of labor, to testify to my own expefience in 
this matter. Amid the many discouragements and difficul- 
ties in the life of a pastor, and particularly of a missionary 
pastor, his success with the young will be a source of per- 
petual pleasure. I knew of no real success in building up 
my congregation until I had gathered my children around 
me and could look over an audience, the majority of whom 
had received their special religious training at my hands. 
Such a position is a most enviable one, and when once you 
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have secured it you would not exchange it for a monarch’s 
crown. 

That man is sincerely to be pitied whose only strength is 
his pulpit power, and who is constantly compelled to the 
intensest effort to sustain himself in his position, or to com- 
pete with some rival in the clerical race, who may appear as 
a fresh candidate for popular favor. Such a condition is not 
only unfavorable to the true view and work of the minis- 
try, but it also surrounds the preacher with a multitude of 
sorrows. It makes him a perpetual candidate for an invi- 
ting field or an important vacancy. 

Having thus pointed out the importance of the subject 
from several points of view, I shall consider the subject itself 
in the three principal features of Preparation for Church 
Membership, Training in Church Work, and Cultivation of 
Chureh Life. I shall give much attention to special methods, 
not that I believe them to be the only true methods, but 
because they are results of my practical experience and are 
in harmony with the general principles of our church work. 

I shall speak with full confidence in the Lutheran system 
of training the young for full membership in the Church, 
and while I would not sweepingly condemn the new methods 
that at the present time are so popular all over the land, I 
shall show you that there is a better way as illustrated in 
the practice and teachings of the fathers of our Church. 


I. PREPARATION FOR CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 


You will never be a good preacher unless you area good 
teacher. Were I to express in one word the outward means 
of a successful ministry, it would be catechisation. 

Perhaps I may the more readily secure your assent to such 
a proposition by quoting the testimony of history. The first 
theological seminary of which we have any record, was the 
famous School of Catechists in Alexandria in the second cen- 
tury of the Christian era. Clement and Origen, and other illus- 
trious names, were the professors in this school. Two hundred 
years later, in a time of worldliness and spiritual decay, Au- 
gustine advocated a revival of catechization. (De rudibus 
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catechizandis). In one place he says: “If we should ever 
grow tired of repeating these well known things that are 
suited for the little ones, then let us attach ourselves to them 
in brotherly, fatherly, or motherly love, and when our hearts 
are joined to their hearts these things will appear new to us 
too.” Charlemagne, the founder of the old German Empire, 
under whom the last of the heathen German tribes were con- 
verted to Christianity, knew of no other way of securing 
permanency to the work of the church than by establishing 
Christian schools. 

Among the Reformers before the Reformation, it was Ger- 
son, the Chancellor of the high school in Paris who wrote a 
treatise on the subject of leading the little ones to Christ. 
He shows the necessity of religious instruction for the chil- 
dren, and points out the advantage which the whole Church 
will derive from such a course. The best gifts, he says, are 
to be offered to God, and the susceptible natures of the chil- 
dren are better than the dregs of infirm.and melancholy old 
age. They are the new bottles for the new wine. There 
were not lacking men in his time who regarded such a task 
as too humble for a man of his talents and position. But he 
replied that he knew of no more exalted work in which to 
employ his insignificant life than, God helping him, to rescue 
souls from the gates of hell. And when it was argued that 
he could do this better in his public sermons, he replied, 
“with more honor and glory, perhaps, but with less effect 
and success.” 

A century later, Doctor Martin Luther took up the same 
thought, and in his preface to the Larger Catechism he 
speakes his mind very freely about those ministers who do 
not study and teach the Catechism. 

The first pentecostal period of the Reformation passed 
away, and you remember how the rigor of a dead orthodoxy 
succeeded. You also remember that God raised up a man at 
this time who inspired a new life, the founder of the pietistic 
school. He was the author of the catechism which I hold in 
my hand, Philip James Spener. And so you may trace the 
history of the subject down to the present time, and if you 
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do, I have no doubt that you will reach the same conclusion 
with myself: the periods of deep and genuine revival were 
the periods when catechization flourished. 

In our day this course of instruction has to do mainly 
with the baptized children of the church who are thus to be 
prepared to ratify their baptismal covenant, and to be re- 
ceived into full membership in the Church by the rite of con- 
firmation. In the old dispensation the Israelitish lad became 
a “son of the law,” as it was called, at the age of twelve. 
The age at which children are now received into the Church 
varies in different communities. In my own Church it 
averages fourteen or fifteen years. I formerly preferred a 
more advanced age, latterly, however, I incline the other way. 

I begin my classes of catechumens on the first Sunday in 
September. The course of instruction usually occupies nine 
months, there being two lessons a week. In Europe the pre- 
paratory training begins at the age of six, so that by the 
time the catechetical instruction of the minister begins, the 
children have already mastered Luther’s Small Catechism, 
together with the Bible stories, the proof texts and the 
hymns connected with the course. For a number of years 
my candidates came to me totally unprepared, and I soon 
found that I could not depend upon the Sunday School for 
the systematic religious instruction which the course de- 
manded. I was obliged to spend several months in teaching 
the rudiments before I could enter upon the real subject, viz. 
the Order of Salvation in its systematic arrangement. 

I have therefore organized classes for children from five to 
twelve years of age. They come to my study twice a week 
in the afternoon after school hours, and by easy stages are 
made familiar with the rudiments of the Christian faith. 
There are also indirect advantages of such a system which 
you will readily perceive in having the children come fre- 
quently to the parsonage. The direct advantages I have al- 
ready experienced in the improved preparation of those who 
are graduated from these classes into the regular classes of 
catechumens. 

The first meeting of the children to receive regular instruc- 
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tion is one of great interest and indeed solemnity. “Sie 
geben beten,” is the German expression for such a course. 
Much of the subsequent interest in the class depends upon 
the impression made at this first meeting. For purposes of 
instruction it is well to have boys and girls together in the 
same class, not only on account of the influence the pres- 
ence of each will have upon the other, but also because you 
will thus be compelled to preserve the proper tone in your 
manner of teaching. 

Although much of your time will be occupied in the work 
of instruction, and the rigid discipline of the school is there- 
fore a prerequisite, your manner must not remind the pupils 
of the schoolmaster. It is the pastor who speaks, and his 
discourse is concerning sacred things. 

The time when the instruction is to be given, varies of 
course in different communities. If possible it should not 
be held on Sundays or in the evening. I myself, however, 
am compelled to give most of my instruction in the evening, 
since the catechumens are mostly such as are compelled at 
an early age to seek employment, and frequently they come 
long distances to the class, after a hard day’s work, weary in 
body, mind, and spirit. 

Great kindness and considerateness will be necessary on 
your part in such cases, for your children are like the ancient 
people of Israel, who “hearkened not unto Moses for anguish 
of spirit, and for cruel bondage.” 

Your dull and indifferent scholars will also be a great 
burden to you at first. The bright and docile pupils, on the 
other hand, will be a source of pleasure. But if you are ever 
tempted to become impatient with those who are slow of 
comprehension, visit them at their homes. You will there 
doubtless learn something of their character and cireum- 
stances that will enlist your sympathy so that you will be 
able to account for their difficulties, and by your special 
efforts to atone for their deficiencies. Many of these dull pu- 
pils will afterwards far outstrip their brighter companions in 
the race. 

The art of questioning is one of which you must become 
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master. Only in this way will you be able to find access to 
the minds of your hearers. Many a sermon would doubtless 
gain in effectiveness if it contained a question or two. But in 
catechetical instruction the form is indispensable. The Lord 
himself has set us an example of this form of instruction. 
His questions unlocked the deepest recesses of the heart, some- 
times prompted by tenderest sympathy, at other times flash- 
ing with judicial majesty. You will never know how lament- 
ably ignorant of some of the simplest truths of Christianity 
your hearers are, until you have obtained free access to their 
minds by a wise method of questioning. 

The impressible nature of your audience may sometimes 
tempt you to an undue use of pathos. If you possess the 
gift of tears, you should however make but a sparing use of 
it. Indeed no preacher or teacher has a right to cry, unless 
he cannot possibly help it. Children will instinctively recog- 
nize a fictitious or mechanical pathos. 

The subjects usually taught in this class are, the Catechism 
Bible History, and the Hymn Book. 

The method of teaching the Catechism is a subject to which 
you cannot devote too much attention. If you were to spend 
the first ten years of your ministry in the compilation of a 
catechism adapted to the wants of your own classes, it would 
be labor well invested. Two favorite methods may be men- 
tioned here, in order that you may be warned against them. 
One is the method of lecturing without requiring the scholars 
to commit to memory. It is an abuse of language to call 
such a method catechisation. The other is the method of 
nearly all the text books, and it is the guilty party that has 
brought the whole system of catechisation into disrepute. 
It is the method of requiring the scholars to commit a vol- 
ume of questions and answers. When I entered the minis- 
try I followed this course. I had been brought up that way 
myself, knew of no other way, and thought it was all right. 
In a few years, however, I found that my scholars had for- 
gotten both questions and answers, and I began to realize 
that such a method of teaching was vicious. First of all, in 
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these human compositions there was lacking the authority 
that binds the conscience ; and, secondly, the method of com- 
mitting fixed answers to fixed questions prevents freedom of 
thought and inquiry. On this principle I should almost dis- 
card even the noble and classic explanations of Luther him- 
self. But that were an iconoclasm which I know you would 
not tolerate. Luther’s Catechism must still form, for a long 
time to come, the best text-book for our instruction. 

But the true method is to teach the doctrine by means of 
God’s Word. After the five or six parts of the catechism 
have therefore been examined analytically, it is time to take 
up the order of salvation synthetically. The statement of 
doctrine is enforced by an appropriate proof-text and illustra- 
ted by an incident of sacred history. An illustration from 
nature or history may serve to fix the thought in the heart 
and memory. Of late years, in order to break up the formal 
manner of merely committing the catechism to memory, I 
have dispensed occasionally with a text-book altogether and 
have dictated a catechism of my own. In this way the atten- 
tion of the class was secured, and there was also a freshness 
for teacher and pupils that could not have been secured in 
any other way. 

The subject of illustrations deserves a passing attention. 
Attractive and impressive above all others are those of the 
Holy Scriptures, because here are found the original types of 
character. Ahlfeld’s Katechismus-Predigten, and Caspari’s 
Geistliches und Weltliches, are valuable treasures for the Lu- 
theran catechist. But the most valuable collections are those 
which you yourself may gather, partly from your reading and 
partly from your observation and experience. An interleaved 
catechism, with illustrations, or a scrap-book, indexed and 
arranged, will confer pleasure upon yourself and profit upon 
your hearers. 

With the subject of Bible Stories, as a separate branch of 
instruction, I am not sufficiently familiar to be able to speak 
with authority. We have already considered it as an adjunct 
to the catechism in the way of illustration. Another form 
is found in the present system of Sunday School lessons, in 
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which a consecutive order of events is made the subject of 
study. But there is another form, which in this country has 
received but little attention, but which in Germany is re- 
garded as an essential part of religious instruction. It con- 
sists in the presentation of narratives from the Old and New 
Testaments, in the language of the Bible, which are to serve 
as representatives of God’s dealings with men. Perhaps some 
one who now hears me will feel called upon to prepare a text 
book to supply this want, but until that is done, it will per- 
haps be the wisest course to use as a substitute the Sunday 
School lessons of the International course. 

The importance of learning and singing the best hymns I 
need hardly enlarge upon. How often have I stood by the 
bedside of dying Christians who gave utterance to their faith 
and hope in the language of some Christian hymn which 
they had learned in their childhood. The Prussian “Regula- 
tive” requires eighty hymns, but our standard need not be 
quite so high. Assuming that your course of instruction oc- 
cupies five years, and that each year you teach the children six 
new hymns, what a treasure these thirty hymns would be in 
the hearts and memories of your people. The best method 
of learning them is in connection with the Chureh Year, since 
they can then be utilized for purposes of public worship. 

Let me now suppose you to have instructed a class upon 
some such principles as I have indicated. The course reminds 
me of the worship of the ancient Israelites. The tabernacle 
consisted of an outer court, a holy place, and a holy of holies. 
Into the most holy place the high priest went once a year to 
offer the blood of atonement. To the contemplation of the 
sacred mysteries of our redemption you must lead your class. 
Here you must take the shoes off your feet for the place 
whereon you are standing is holy ground. The Person and 
Work of Christ is the central thought of all your teaching. 
Should the time at which this subject is considered be the 
Passion season, it will aid in your work, but in any event 
your preparation at this time must be not merely of an intel- 
lectual character, it must be the consecration of your whole 
being to the work of saving the souls of your hearers. Lift 
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high the holy cross, and let the finished work of Calvary be 
made so plain that the impression must remain forever. 

In immediate connection with this subject will follow the 
subject of the work of the Holy Spirit, and here you will 
be able to explain the meaning of such terms as Calling, I- 
lumination, Regeneration, Justification, and Sanctification. 
In connection with these subjects, it will be well for the class 
to commit the third chapter of St. John. Verses 14 to 18 
shed a flood of light upon a subject that is so often misunder- 
stood and misconstrued. Here is the time and opportunity 
to make those deep impressions which, under God, will result 
in the conversion of your class. If you are faithful, you will 
reap a rich harvest of souls. A single hour at this time out- 
weighs weeks and months of ordinary teaching, so far as im- 
mediate and apparent effect is concerned. 

As the day of confirmation approaches, it will be your duty 
to have a personal conference with each one of the candidates, 
in order that you may ascertain his fitness for assuming the 
vows. Iam not aware that this course is generally pursued 
in this country, but I have done so from the beginning of 
my ministry, and have come to regard it as essential. I be- 
lieve that its omission would be almost fatal to your success 
as a shepherd and bishop of souls. The German language 
has the beautiful term Seelsorger, for which no adequate sub- 
stitute can be found in the English language, but it is in this 
capacity that you must now become known to your children. 
In some of our oldest Lutheran churches you will find a 
place reserved for what was called the confessional. But 
other times have come, and he would indeed be considered 
bold who would seriously advocate a return to those customs 
which obtained in the Church in the days of a Johann Arndt 
and a Paul Gerhardt. But it is worth while considering 
whether some of the new measures which in our day have 
become so popular and effective in religious work, such as 
the anxious bench and the inquiry room, the class-meeting 
and the monthly conference, are not in reality a modern at- 
tempt to supply the want which the Lenighted fathers of our 
Church attempted to supply by means of the so-called confes- 
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sional, At all events, whatever form this work may assume, 
the substance and reality must in some way be secured. 

It is my custom to appoint an hour when each of my pupils 
may come to see me alone. If the class is large, many weeks 
are consumed in this way, and the work itself will prove 
most laborious. Here “under four eyes” you will have an 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with your pupil. You 
can ascertain his views of the truth, the proficiency of his 
attainments, the difficulties that have suggested themselves 
to his mind, which he probably would never publicly have 
stated. If your manner is kindly and sympathetic, you will 
obtain such an insight into his character and life as you could 
not have secured in any other way. Such an impression will 
also be made upon your own mind, that for years to come 
the memory of this interview will serve to give emphasis to 
your sermons, and will enable you to make a personal appli- 
cation to one or another of the audience before you. And 
how shall I describe its effect upon the candidate. Rightly 
understood, such an interview will establish you forever in 
your position as pastor and spiritual adviser. And all the 
years of your ministry will witness the fruit of this rela- 
tion. Oh if you could sometimes read the deep longings of 
these youthful natures for some one to guide them, to speak 
to them words of grace, your souls would be filled with 
brotherly affection, and your lips would overflow with hea- 
venly speech. There is great need of a Preacher in the 
Church who from the pulpit is able to expound the Gospel in 
eloquent and acceptable language. But there is greater need 
of a Pastor “who shall feed his flock like a shepherd: who 
shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in his 
bosom, and shall gently lead those that are with young.” 

In.conformity with my purpose of presenting certain spe- 
cific measures, I will now say a few words about confirma- 
tion itself, as to the time and manner of holding the service. 
In the ancient church the reception of candidates took place 
on the first Sunday after Easter, popularly called White 
Sunday. Other things being equal, I should therefore by 
all means prefer the day that has received the sanction of 
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ecclesiastical tradition. Other days for which a preference 
might be expressed, are Whitsunday, in memory of the Pen- 
tecostal blessing, and Trinity Sunday, in view of the Chris- 
tian confession. But I dislike te weaken the impression of 
those great festival days which proclaim to us the cardinal 
doctrines of our faith, such as Easter, Good Friday, or Whit- 
sunday, by the introduction of other exercises. And I have 
also found a practical objection to the observance of White 
Sunday, from the fact that it occurs too early in the year to 
admit of careful and thorough preparation. I have therefore 
selected KHxaudi, the Sunday before Whitsunday as the day 
of confirmation, and Whitsunday itself as the day of the 
first communion. On the eve of confirmation I gather the 
children around me once more and explain to them the na- 
ture of the service that is to be held, and admonish them to 
preserve a quietness of demeanor in order that the work of 
the Spirit may not be hindered by their attention to the out- 
ward circumstances of the day. Much importance is to be 
attached to the service itself. To the young candidates it is 
a day of days, the memory of which will cling to them to 
their latest hour. The service should be wholly of a liturgi- 
cal character. Hymns of adoration and consecration, and 
versions of the Veni Sancte Spiritus are most suitable. The 
sermon should be a brief and heartfelt exhortation. In the 
laying on of hands it is best to use a scriptural benediction. 
The evening service should be of a devotional character, in 
order that the best impressions of the day may be preserved 
by prayer and meditation. 

At the risk of encroaching upon another division of my 
subject, I will now state the manner of proceeding with the 
class for several weeks after confirmation. With the day of 
confirmation the children enter a new period of their lives. 
Even in their outward relations a great change takes place. 
Many of them at this time leave school. Others begin to 
learn some trade or profession. The girls frequently leave 
home to enter service. And even for those who remain at 
home and whose outward circumstances do not experience so 
great a change, there is the feeling that they have become 
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responsible agents and have left childhood behind them. 
The solemn and inspiring remembrance of confirmation day 
still renders them peculiarly susceptible of right impressions, 
and at this time you must be peculiarly watchful of your 
flock. You must note the first absence from church or ac- 
customed religious duties, and must endeavor ‘to ascertain 
the cause. 

If you can about this time present each scholar with some 
book of devotion, it will be cherished as a precious treasure. 
Thomas a Kempis, Arndt’s True Christianity, and works of 
that class are well adapted to this purpose. The German 
language is rich in books of devotion intended as aids to the 
Holy Communion. Such a book in the English language is 
greatly needed in our Church. The best substitute at present 
is, Oxenden’s Earnest Communicant, and it will be well for 
you to give special directions as to the use of the book. 
There is a great deal of cant current on the subject of habit 
and formality, which you will do well to ignore in your 
practical work. The formation of Christian habits and the 
establishment of forms for Christian thought must be one of 
the chief objects of your ministry. Take, for example, the 
manner of our approach to the Holy Communion. What 
trifling circumstances may disturb our devotion and cause 
our thoughts to wander. Think, then, of the difficulty that 
the common people must have in preserving a proper frame 
of mind. To this end teach them some definite form of 
words with which to fix their thoughts. A convert from 
the Roman Catholic Church once asked me whether it would 
be proper to use the following form of words: “O Lord, I 
am not worthy that thou shouldst enter my house, but speak 
Thou a word and thy servant shall be healed.” Since that 
time I have frequently recommended that very form to young 
communicants, to be used by them while surrounding the 
altar. 

I have thus far refrained from considering the Sunday 
School as a means of instruction, but as its importance is 
mainly due to other considerations, I shall speak of it in 
connection with another branch of my subject. 
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TRAINING IN CHURCH WORK. 


I do not propose to give an exhaustive discussion of this 
part of my subject, but shall content my._If with suggesting 
several methods that have commended themselves to my 
judgment. , 

You are aware that one of the principal objections to the 
training system is, that after confirmation it is so difficult to 
retain the children, and indeed it must be admitted that in 
very many churches such is the case, and a general complaint 
is to be heard, what becomes of our young people?) My own 
experience in this matter has been exceedingly happy. With 
a membership of more than 500 communicants, I am able to 
report that more than 300 of these are young people whom I 
myself have confirmed. My method I will describe. As 
soon as the children are confirmed they become members of 
the Young People’s Association. This was originally noth- 
ing more than a meeting of the young people at the pastor’s 
house on Saturday evening. At first we met simply for 
singing and prayer and Bible study. The subject was either 
the Gospel for the following day, or the Sunday School Les- 
son. A penny collection at the close of the meeting and 
gifts from a few friends, laid the foundation of what is now 
quite a respectable library. The library itself is one of the 
attractions of the meeting. In the course of time the re- 
ligious features of this meeting, particularly Bible study, 
were absorbed by other meetings, and it became desirable to 
adopt a substitute. This was found in literary entertainment, 
readings, recitations, &c., furnished at first by the pastor but 
afterwards by the members themselves. Special interest was 
subsequently awakened by occasionally holding a public en- 
tertainment. 

This seems to be but a simple theory and hardly worthy 
of a very prominent place. But I assure you it has been the 
means by which hundreds of my young people have been 
kept from the temptations of the street, the ball-room and 
the theater, have been encouraged to a punctual attendance 
at church, and have been trained up to a life of intelligent 
usefulness in the church. And though we are living in the 
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very maelstrom of worldly sentiment and sinful amusements, 
I can gratefully acknowledge that my young people enjoy a 
comparative freedom from their temptations. 

I illustrate this matter by portraying my experience in the 
narrow sphere in which I move. But the principle involved 
is a very important one, and admits of a wide application. 
If you believe that Christianity is a life-giving power des- 
tined to overcome the world, you will be ready to carry its 
blessings into every field and every path of human intelli- 
gence and activity. 

The question of amusements is one which will very soon 
require from you a decision. Circumstances alter cases, but 
I have found it best not to tamper with temptation. In our 
congregation it is well understood that our young people 
must not be seen at places of amusement where the world’s 
people meet. It may be that some of them go there some- 
times, but they never tell me of it if they do. But on the 
other hand, we make up for this deficiency by supplying en- 
tertainments among ourselves. The social gatherings of our 
young people usually at the pastor’s residence, are anything 
but dull, and I am quite sure that the pastor himself does 
not suffer in reputation by indulging in an innocent kind 
of fun. 

If, however, you should hear of any of your flock indulg- 
ing in questionable amusements, or frequenting giddy society, 
it will be well for you to see them personally about it, saying 
nothing about it to any one else. The evil may frequently 
be corrected with greater ease than you imagine. If you 
let it grow it may soon become a soul-destroying disease. 

Another method of retaining my hold upon the young 
people, is by means of the annual reunion of all the catechu- 
mens. This is something like our college commencements, 
and I need not illustrate the principle any further. The finan- 
cial responsibilities of Church membership are not unimport- 
ant. These are enforced by requiring from each confirmed 
member a monthly contribution by means of the envelope 
system, the amount being optional with the giver. By-and- 
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by your people grow older and the advent of new classes will 
make it necessary for you to form other associations. 

Thus you may select a number whom you may organize 
as a Sunday School teacher’s association, with regular meet- 
ings for study on Friday evenings. These will prove in time 
to be your best workers. Others you may place in the choir. 
I take it for granted that you have full control of the choir. 
If it is an independent organization, the sooner you get rid 
of it the better. I make it a point to be present at the re- 
hearsals, even if but for a few moments, and also to introduce 
or review the kind of music that is used. In this way we 
avoid those disagreeable experiences known as choir quarrels. 
The next association in the order of time, will be the Young 
Men’s Association for mental and spiritual culture and for 
Christian work. Here you will do well to be constantly at 
work. You will bind the young men to you with bands 
stronger than iron, and all the strength developed there can 
be utilized in your Church work. 

By organizing your work you will relieve yourself of many 
a burden, and will at the same time be contributing to the 
spiritual growth of your members. Organized work, too, 
saves the results of your labors. Once I desired to canvass the 
neighborhood. TI asked for volunteers, and ten young men 
offered their services, who agreed to visit ten families a week 
for ten consecutive weeks. A thousand families were thus 
asily reached in a very short time. The reports of their 
work were handed in once a week around the tea table at 
my own house, to which I invited them, on Sunday evening. 
Now and then you will notice that some one habitually ab- 
sents himself from Church. Select one of his former com- 
panions, and tell him to make it a point to secure the attend- 
ance of such-a-one. It will be all the better if the one whose 
services you secure is himself somewhat derelict. You will 
thus secure the attendance of both. 

Among the young women of your congregation there will 
be some who by nature and grace are adapted to the work of 
visiting the sick and the poor. You can arrange it so that 
they will offer their services, or else you can select suitable 
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persons and appoint them to the work. This subject alone 
is worthy of the deepest thought and study on the part of 
our Protestant clergy, not only for the sake of those who are 
directly benefited by such visits, but also for the sake of the 
young women themselves, who need such work to promote 
their own spiritual improvement. 

The supply of suitable reading is a matter of great import- 
ance. If you do not attend to it, the world will. Next to the 
formation or use of a good library among your young people, 
you must see to it that they are supplied with suitable peri- 
odical literature. Keep an Index Expurgatorius in your own 
mind, at least, and bring in the good everywhere to take the 
place of the bad. 

In this connection it may be well for you to remember 
that you are training your people not merely to be Christians, 
but also to be Lutherans. Not that you are to make narrow- 
minded sectarians of them, but you are to arouse in them 
the consciousness that they are the heirs of a noble history. 
Frequent allusions, therefore, to the heroes and heroie days 
of the Church and her missions, will cultivate a taste for 
distinctively Lutheran literature. For yourself, of course, 
the German library is the fruitful source of information. 

I have dwelt on only two or three methods. But every 
man must study his own field and insert new forms or break 
up old ones. Ceaseless vigilance and activity on the part of 
the pastor, will produce a similar spirit in the congregation. 
And the qualities that will insure success in your calling, are 
such as are within the reach of every one. “For ye see our 
calling, brethren, how that not many wise men after the flesh, 
not many mighty, not many noble are called,” 1 Cor. 1: 26. 
The success of the merchant prince, who recently left his mil- 
lions behind, was owing to his close attention to details and 
the observance of a few plain principles persistently and_pa- 
tiently put in practice. 

But I must hasten to the concluding portion of my subject. 


THE CULTIVATION OF CHURCH LIFE. 


What a scene presents itself to the imagination at the sug- 
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gestion of such aterm. I greatly fear, however, that only 
the term has been left to us, and the substance has long since 
been lost. Perhaps even some of you would have preferred 
that I should use the term Christian life in this connection, 
but I have used the present term designedly and hope to se- 
cure your sympathetic assent before I conclude. In our creed 
we confess, “I believe in the Holy Ghost, the holy Christian 
Church, the communion of saints,” and how often do we 
sing, 
I love thy Zion Lord! 
The house of thine abode; 
The Church, O blest Redeemer, saved 
With thine own precious blood. 


And down through the ages there come to us the story and 
the tradition of that early apostolic church, which by its de- 
votion and faith wrought such mighty works and conquered 
the world. Yet we think we have made great progress as 
compared with the times when church life was strongest. In 
truth, however, religion is now too often a mere sentiment, 
or at most a doctrine, and not a life. We live in an age of 
external and material progress, and the prevailing worldli- 
ness has even entered the Church. These are things that we 
all know and admit, and the question is how may the evil be 
corrected. The usual answer is that the heart of each indi- 
vidual must be right, that personal Christianity must be pro- 
moted. This is indeed true, and this certainly is essential. 
But is there not also another life which must be sustained, 
and that is the life of the Church, and this can be done only 
when each believer lives in the Church. It is not enough 
that he should be in the Church as an inactive member, but 
the relation which he sustains to the body of Christ must be 
actual and real. Far be it from me to suppose that such a 
state of affairs can be secured by a revival of forms and cere- 
monies. But if there be such a thing as church-life as dis- 
tinguished from individual personal Christianity, it will soon 
express itself in appropriate forms. If Christianity were a 
mere sentiment or feeling, or even only a doctrine, we might 
be content with its spasmodic revelations in the individual 
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character; but since it is a life, we have a right to expect the 
manifestation of its power in the whole congregation of those 
who belong to the holy catholic chureh. 

Practically, therefore, children should be led from their 
earliest infancy to understand that they are already members 
of the Church ; they have become such by baptism, and their 
entire training and development should be in the power of 
that life which the Church of Christ throws around its mem- 
bers. Whiere these things are realized, the habits and customs 
of a family and a community will gradually adapt themselves 
to the demands of the higher life. In the Tyrol, and some 
other Roman Catholic countries, the passer-by will always 
greet you: Gelobt sei Jesus Christus, Praised be Jesus Christ, 
to which you are expected to respond: Forever and ever. 
Amen. I have sometimes been almost startled in passing 
through a crowded street at hearing a child’s voice greet me 
in this way, and though the little one may have been clothed 
in rags, its face seemed radiant with the light of the better 
world. I love these pious forms that have come down to us 
from other days; and though it is the fashion now to regard 
them as mere forms unsuited to our practical life of the nine- 
teenth century, [ love them still, for they seem to show how 
this daily life of ours may be spiritualized and brought into 
living connection with the upper and unseen world. In some 
portions of Protestant Germany it is still customary to ring 
the vesper bell. Then for a few moments from all the country 
round the voice of prayer ascends to God. The busy house- 
wife pauses in her work and gathers the children around the 
table, and teaches them to fold their hands and repeat their 
evening prayer. The laborer in the field stops the plough in 
the furrow, the traveler on the highway lays aside his staff 
and burden, and reverently uncovering their heads repeat the 
prayer, 

‘Ach blecb bet uns Herr Jesu Christ 
Weel es nun Abend worden ist. 


But how, you will ask, will it be possible for us to under- 
take the cultivation of church-life on such principles as you 
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seem to indicate. The object you perceive to be a uniform 
training, and the deepening of the conviction that all are 
members one of another. Among the older members you 
will not meet with much success. So much the greater will 
be your success among the young. And if you go to a con- 
gregation with the purpose of staying there, your ultimate 
success will be only a question of time. One method of 
securing the object of which I speak, is the observance of the 
Church Year, with its teachings and customs. This is the 
order which wise and good men of many Christian centuries 
have followed, and we shall do well to follow in their foot- 
steps. The remarkable wisdom which characterizes it will 
become more and more apparent every year that you follow 
it, and its influence in impressing upon the young the cardi- 
nal facts of the life of Christ and his work, cannot be over- 
estimated. I could speak to you for hours on this subject 
alone, but I must be content with merely indicating its im- 
portance. 

Another matter which demands your attention in the cul- 
tivation of church-life, is public worship. This, however, is 
the culmination of your work, and is the object to which all 
your other labors must tend. From many congregations the 
young are practically excluded, and it is therefore little to be 
wondered that the Church is always in a consumptive condi- 
tion. The Sunday School has absorbed the entire attention 
and activity of the children, and itself in many cases stops 
short of promoting the spirit of worship and church-life. 
Thus two institutions, frequently antagonistic to each other, 
are found working in the same congregation, and the true 
success of both must therefore necessarily suffer. 

The first thing that will be necessary, is that ministers 
themselves become familiar with the true principles of wor- 
ship. If they imagine it to be their only duty to preach, or 
to labor for the conversion of sinners, they ought to become 
evangelists or missionaries to the heathen. Otherwise they 
will be forever returning to the first principles, and will 
preach themselves and their congregations asleep. This un- 


due elevation of the sermon almost to the negleet of the other 
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parts of public worship, has positively had a romanizing 
effect in many of our Protestant congregations, the only dif- 
ference being that Romanists worship the Mass and Protest- 
ants worship the Sermon. They do not go to church to pray 
or to worship, but they go to hear a fine sermon. If the ser- 
mon is a good one, they have had a good service; if not, 
their service has been a failure. Far be it from me to say 
that you should not preach good sermons. _ Your best efforts 
should be devoted to preaching the Gospel. But I do wish 
to point out one of the radical defects of our modern system 
of church workings, one of the causes too of the failure of so 
many ministers in gathering in the young. Do not suppose 
that this is a subject which you can easily master. It isa 
grand and magnificent structure to the study of which you 
may easily devote a lifetime. 

If you should be willing to order your worship in accord- 
anee with the principles of the ancient Church, you will 
have no difficulty in securing the active co-operation of the 
children and the young people of the Church. 

I would encourage the children to come to church, although 
I would in no case make it a matter of compulsion. A chil- 
dren’s service held occasionally in the church itself will have 
a good effect in attracting them to the public services. But 
above all, let the Sunday School, in its general order of 
service, be a preparation for the service of the Church. For 
the Sunday School, the Evening Service, or the Prayer-Meet- 
ing, the responsive reading of the Psalms is an excellent ex- 
ercise. They should be read, however, not in alternate verses, 
but according to the parallelisms. 

The art of musie will greatly aid you in promoting an edi- 
fying service. Our Church is a singing Church, and we 
should be true to our history. Luther, you know, prized mu- 
sic next to theology. If you should have the courage and 
patience to discard the flippant and meretricious melodies of 
modern times, and substitute for them the grand creations of 
Sebastian Bach, of Michael Praetorius and other masters of 
the seventeenth century, you will realize what it is to em- 
ploy Art in the service of Religion. 
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I have thus been permitted to present to your attention a 
few phases of this important subject. The peculiar condi- 
tions of missionary work have doubtless compelled me to em- 
phasize the importance of some of these methods, and yet I 
doubt not a wide application of them could also be made. 

Happy should I be if I have succeeded in convincing you 
of the value of some of these old treasures that belong to 
our Church, and inducing you to use them in your work 
with the children that will be committed to your care. Be 
assured that a true sympathy with the children themselves 
will cause them to throw wide open the doors of their hearts, 
so that many-a-one shall in after years be able to say of you: 
“He taught me God’s Word as no one else ever did.” 

In Lincoln Cathedral there is a window which was made 
by an apprentice out of the pieces of glass which the master 
had thrown aside, and yet it is said to exceed all the others 
in brilliancy and beauty. Devote yourselves patiently to the 
work which the gifted and eloquent teachers have too often 
ignored, and in the end your work will be found to be 
the truest and best because it most truly represents the spirit 
and object of Christ and his Church. These fragments, which 
the wise and mighty builders of our day too often reject, will 
shine with radiant glory in that temple of which the Lamb 
is the light. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


NECESSITIES TO MANFUL LIFE. * 
By M. VALENTINE, D. D., President of Pennsylvania College. 
“Quit you like men.”” 1 Cor. 16:13. 

This sounds like a battle-charge. It is one. It discerns 
enemies and danger. It sees the great field on which life 
comes to its grand victories or suffers its sorrowful defeats. 
When the army is drawn out, rank on rank, and the foot- 
tramp of the on-coming foe is filling the air, the call to 
high courage and brave deeds sounds all along the lines. So, 
after the drill and preparation from which the young are to 
pass to the earnest struggle and responsibilities of life, the 
summons must be heard: “Quit you like men.” The days 
of secluded culture are past, and those of practical life are at 
hand. In passing from College association and study into 
the broad world, you will find yourselves face to face with 
the duties and struggles to which your mission on earth is 
‘alling you, and in which you are to come to your true suc- 
cess and honor or fail of them. 

I have taken this stirring summons as eminently fitting to 
engage your attention, during this hour which closes the 
years of instruction and counsel included in your collegiate 
training. It is meant to lift your view to the future, and 
quicken you with the inspirations which kindle under the 
light of life’s great necessities and duties. The call which 
is thus addressed to you, suggesting the necessities to manful 
life, naturally separates into two parts, which must succes- 
sively claim your attention—first, a requirement as to charac- 
ter, and, secondly, some requisites as to action. It refers to 
what you are to be and to do, in order to meet the high 
meaning and work out the great issues of life. 

I. Look at the first. The appeal, “Quit you like men,” 


* A Baccalaureate Discourse to the class of 1876, delivered June 25, 
1876, 
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involves something as to character. This is conditional for 
activity, and mainly decides it. What a man is, must deter- 
mine the matter and manner of his active life. It is the 
sheerest absurdity to think of accomplishing the great, scl- 
emn, glorious work of life, without the primary qualifica- 
tions for it. To do man’s work, we must be men. It is 
worthy of notice, and very significant that the single Greek 
word which forms our text, means both to be a man, and to 
show one’s self manly. The one is necessary for the other. 
Anything less than your true manhood must fail in man- 
hood’s mission. The tree can only show its own fruits. Only 
gold can show true gold. If brass tries to exhibit it, the 
darkening rust soon exposes the attempted cheat. In vain 
you look for grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles. The 
fountain determines the stream—the heart the life. To every 
one about to enter the arena of life’s sublime service and 
endeavor, it is the primary necessity: “Be a man.” Sham 
will not do. Several things are included in this :— 

1. Rightly developed natural powers. According to the 
constitution and intention of his nature, man is an exalted 
being. His endowments of reason and will lift him up to- 
ward the angelic powers. In the human intelligence, sensi- 
bility, and self-determination there is a reflex of the divine 
nature, a mirror in which may be beheld some features of 
God. Each one, however receives his natural endowments 
only as possibilities of his intended future self. They come 
to you in undeveloped form, folded up like the little bud of 
spring, with only the germinal force of what they are meant 
to become. God gives to each a genuine personality, ina 
eluster of rich possibilities—for the possibilities of the hu- 
man soul are rich even in those that are least endowed—with 
a law of development, and says, ‘Now make a man of your- 
self.’ When He means to give the world a Newton, He puts 
Newton to work to produce him. He furnishes the material, 
the chisel, and the hammer, and from the rough marble 
comes the product which the ages cannot forget. Like all 
the gifts of God, mental talents grow by trading. To act 
aright your part in the world, your natural powers of mind 
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must be carried up to the rank of vigor and effectiveness for 
which they have been meant. The clear intelligence, the re- 
fined sensibilities, the prompt and firm executive will, act- 
ing in the harmony of reason and love, are part of the needed 
equipment for the struggle and service of your true manly vo- 
cation. Cana child carry the soldier’s heavy armor or wield 
his effective sword? Cana Lilliputian cope with Anakim 
forces? There has been a wonderful unfolding of physical 
strength from the feebleness of childhood, when the work of 
mature years is taxing fully developed muscle and nerve. 
But the mental advance from the starting point, if made 
what it should be, is a far greater and nobler progress, Many 
persons are content to leave themselves very small. But in 
passing forth into the field of encounter of man with man, 
the world’s great field of rushing enterprise and worthy ser- 
vice, you will find, that to rank a man with men, you will 
need the very best development of your powers. You will 
need all your powers of thought, feeling, and will in highest 
cultivation and most musical rhythm, facile in movement, 
vigorous in grasp, effective in work. Ours is an age in which, 
in peculiar degree, ideas are becoming royal, and swaying 
the sceptre. Truth is, under God, asserting its supremacy in 
the face of the world’s powers of error and darkpess. Our 
day is one of strong, if not impetuous, forces; and he who 
would stand in his place, and make any impression on the 
moving mass, must have control of his best self-hood, and 
will need himself in the fullest measure of his endowments, 
unfolded to their highest energy. You can never rank truly, 
or work up to the terms of the divine commission given 
you, if you consent to remain anything smaller than your 
best. The days of stone hatchets and blunt axes are past. 
To hack and bruise the material with unsharpened, unfit in- 
struments, is not in the letters patent of the nobility of our 
times. Your work will not be done by repeating superticial 
platitudes. You need, therefore, to lay it on your mind, at 
this time as you step forward into the midst of life’s respon- 
sibilities, that for your work as a man among imen, you will 
have need of your fullest self, unreduced by any neglect or 
remission of self-culture. 
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2. The other thing required as to character, is the renewing 
and strengthening power of divine grace. Set this down asa 
prime qualification for your life-work. It must not be over- 
looked, that the true manhood of man has been lost from our 
nature. Though created a little lower than the angels, it has 
gone down much lower. It is worse than useless to refuse to 
accept the sad truth, that our nature has been disorganized 
and reduced by sin. From all round our world, down from 
all ages, come terrible witnesses to man’s inner disharmony, 
moral bondage, broken strength, shattered manhood. <A rup- 
ture has gone through his nature, dissolving its unity, and 
throwing its powers into self-wasting anarchy. There are 
left, indeed, in the fragmentary remains, some feeble hints 
of what the true glory was, as echoes of the truth as to 
man’s intended power and excellence; but they do not ena- 
ble any one to reach it. The ideal, obscurely discerned 
through the suggestion of the ruins, is higher far than any 
one can up-lift himself. Plato represents this state as the 
result of sin, for which men are imprisoned in dark caverns 
and bonds. Diogenes’ search, with lighted candle, for a man, 
was a symbolic representation that the manhood of men has 
gone out of sight. Pliny has said with sarcastic bitterness : 
“There is nothing prouder nor more paltry than man.” It is 
vain to dream of doing life’s work in only the wreck of your 
powers—the mental ray obscured and confused, the loves of 
the heart in fetters to evil, the will in rebellion against duty, 
the nerves of strength cut more than half through. The 
war-vessel is not prepared for honorable achievement, going 
forth to the perilous encounters of the high seas, with tim- 
bers rotten and riddled, guns spiked, masts blown away, and 
helm broken. The deep disabling hurt of your nature must 
be healed, the enthralled powers given back to freedom, 
quickened into real life, renewed into orderly and victorious 
power. The recovery provided for human nature, restoring 
it into the divine image, returns manhood to men, man to 
himself. As a requisite more essential than all other requi- 
sites for your true character, work, and destiny as men, you 
must be true Christians. This is the one thing needful, 
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without which your life, whatever be the achievements in 
which it may spend its energies, will fail as to its true work, 
and in the issue will prove 

‘*Like ships that sailed for sunny isles, 

But never came to shore.”’ 
There is great need of knowledge, great need of mental dis- 
cipline, great need of many things for your right equipment, 
but no necessity is so necessitous as that of divine grace 
which shall renew into the manhood which belonged to hu- 
manity by creation—now offered and given again in redemp- 
tion. Moral excellence is justly recognized as the indispen- 
sable element in true greatness and success. “And he is but 
half great who is not good.” Nothing but grace can give the 
needed excellence. Among a sinful race “only the purified 
are pure.” 

No mere training of natural endowments will suffice. This 
is not always properly recognized. There is a common, but 
superficial impression that genuine manhood and Christian 
piety are separable—that the latter is not essential to the 
former. Human life is thought to be complete in its native 
forces and worldly relationships alone. If above and beyond 
this, any one is a Christian, it is thought of a something out- 
side of the necessities of his right manhood. Piety is not 
regarded as the needed power for the true human life—rather 
as a diplomatic contrivance to avert future wrath and turn 
open gates of pearl after death. But divine grace comes as 
God’s golden gift to meet the instant needs of our nature, re- 
cover it, bring it to order, health and power. Salvation 
means, in truth, salvation to human nature, rescuing the pos- 
sibilities of a divine manhood still in it, breaking off the 
bondage of evil, lifting the soul out of the reduction and im- 
potence of its ruin, and giving back to the believer the man- 
hood of man. Matthew Arnold, and the whole school of 
culturists, may train and still train the broken and anarchic 
powers, but can never adjust their abnormal action to their 
normal functions, or give them back their true potency for 
effective work and musical joy. The development of per- 
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verted faculties will simply send them with more force and 
desolating destructions in the wrong direction, making the 
stream of the bad power flow broader and fuller. The sharper 
the instruments of regnant evil, the more incisively they 
work. It is not denied that persons, without the renewal of 
grace, may live an earnest life and do some service, winning, 
it may be, a name which shall be voiced round the world and 
carried down the centuries. The energies of their broken 
nature may be intense, and from the action of its discordant 
parts, as from the shattered diamond, the light may flash and 
dazzle. They may become eminent scholars, cunning scien- 
tists after the order which stops at nature’s mere mechanisms, 
sharp business men, piling up hills of money, politicians 
climbing to high places of power. But in the sight of God, 
they may never have come to man’s estate. They may be 
very diminutive, very meagre, very mean. They are not 
what you would point to as illustrations of what man ought 
to be. Never, therefore,—to use the Scripture phrase,—till 
you “come unto a perfect man” through the redemption of 
your powers from sin, and the harmonizing of them in right 
adjustment to God, and the sublime meaning and purpose of 
your immortal being, can you be prepared for all the offices 
of duty and responsibility in which you are to achieve man- 
hood’s holy mission and come to its blessed destiny. Never 
till you have gotten yourself again from out the grasp and 
perversion of sin, are you ready for your work and prepared 
to climb—to climb to ascents from which there is no fall. 

II. But we reach the second part of the subject. It is 
mainly in the way you bear and sustain yourselves in the 
high duties and responsibilities of active life, you are called 
to fulfil the law: “Quit you like men.” You must look at 
this. Only the salient features of the required activity can 
be considered. 

1. The first requisite, plainly, is the employment of your cul- 
tivated powers on worthy ends. There is something sad in the 
little use many men make of themselves. Clever, and some- 
times brilliant endowments are never brought into action, or 
if exercised, are wasted on trifles. The bright promise of 
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honorable and serviceable activity seen in given talents and 
education never comes to realization. Many persons, even 
richly gifted and trained, pass through life in an existence 
without dignity or usefulness, and are scarcely missed when 
death wipes the ciphers out. Society suffers an enormous 
waste of capabilities, and is impoverished by the burial of 
the talents which God has given for its blessing. 

This burial of talents or wrapping of them away in a nap- 
kin, is an offence by no means exceptional even among the 
educated. It is so general among the masses that it almost 
ceases to attract attention. Men have no right to subject 
the divine talents entrusted to them for human good, to the 
prodigality of nature’s thoughtless waste. The cistus of the 
field may unfold hundreds and thousands of starry blossoms, 
morning after morning, to shine for a few hours in the sun- 
light, and then fall to the ground dead and useless. But the 
opening powers of mind and heart, the rich capabilities for 
usefulness and blessing, the endowments given for the purifi- 
cation and happiness of human life, are too sacred a trust to 
be let drop to the ground and perish, as the petals perish in 
the mould of fallen leaves. Only the poet’s fancy could por- 
tray the glory and blessedness to which mankind would be 
raised, if all the powers of every person were, without waste 
or non-use, rightly fruitful for the common good. But, as in 
a forest of oaks, among the millions of acorns which fall ev- 
ery year, there is hardly one ina thousand that grows into 
the stately tree, so, in too great degree, it fares with the seeds 
of power, serviceableness and blessing put into the nature of 
the young. Viewed in the aggregate, the waste is enormous. 
Considered as suggestive of personal duty, it becomes a plea 
that you do not annul the possibilities you are to show. To 
acquit yourselves like men, you must marshal your powers 
and command them into action—and for worthy ends. 

The intensest activity in unworthy aims, will not present 
a manly life. We sometimes, indeed, speak of little things, 
even the smallest, as important ; but they are so only by be- 
ing taken up into the scope of a life inspired by noble and 
holy aspiration, uplifted into the harmony of grand control- 
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ling purposes. Then the most trivial parts glow with great 
thought and meaning. But the utter lack of elevation in 
aim and scope of the life in which many persons keep them- 
selves busied, reduces and degrades the whole thing out of 
dignity and manfulness. Without the inspiration of a wor- 
thy aim, the activities will be dwarfed and lost in trifies. 
Illustrations of this are constantly before us. The lives of 
hundreds about us, which might have taken hold of great 
ideas and been enriched and uplifted by them, are sunk into 
sordidness and the shame of uselessness. The common aims 
of men are not high. They grasp no noble conceptions of the 
meaning of life. The strange low ambitions of men some- 
times startle and confound us. Occasionally a person has 
been found resolving his life-work into the high feats of rope- 
walking and playing antics on hempen chords flung from 
pinnacle to pinnacle over rocky streets. Some have chosen 
for the employment of their divinely entrusted talents the 
responsible service of moving with eminent skill the cunning 
tigures of the chess-board. To make a business of play, even 
the most pleasant, must ever be unmanly. If your life is to 
be a rational and earnest thing, with-unity, method, consis- 
tency and power, it must be quickened and regulated by the 
sublime meaning which belongs to it in the divine plan. 
This does not mean that the young are to forsake the com- 
mon callings and plain every-day labors of life, and aspire, 
always, to professional position and prominent place. Here 
is one of the worst evils of our times. Thousand of the 
young get the absurd idea that honest toil and hard work in 
the spheres in which God has set them, is inconsistent with 
high aims. But there is nothing unmanly in hard work, in 
any of the legitimate callings of society. Relief from this 
is not the necessary thing, but the holding of the industries 
of business and daily duty in right relation to the holy idea 
of life, and filling them up with the great sentiments which 
are to guide and beautify them all. The meaning of human 
progress, so far as progress is genuine, is not to be read as a 
movement away from material activities, but as an advance- 
ment of them into more efficient service to the moral and 
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spiritual life of man and the glory of God. Human activity 
moves to different aims, rank above rank. Material things 
are to be servant to higher good. The whole movement of 
human progress, down the ages, has been manifestly intended 
to conduct the race to its true moral and spiritual beatitudes. 
The goal to which the history of the world is set, is seen in 
the great plan of redemption. The activities of every man, 
especially of every educated man, should take hold of the 
worthy aims which echo to God’s great aim with respect to 
men, and which will save from the wastes of idleness and the 
degradations of sordidness. Worthy purposes will exalt 
your activities in moving toward them. Men’s lives are de- 
termined by what they live for. They bear themselves, to 
great degree, according to their aspirations. A living writer 
thinks that many failures in life occur from the young put- 
ting “aspiration for perspiration.” There may be some truth 
in it. But the mistake is not in too much aspiration, if gen- 
uine and noble. It is the true force for perspiration. Under 
its control choose your life-work, and do it. You may be 
sure there is a divinely intended mission for each of you. 
No one is sent adrift into life, as a ship, all freighted and 
rigged, sent out to sea, with no intended destination. Eter- 
nal wisdom and love have placed before each of you a task, 
possible and worthy your best powers, in the achievement of 
which your true honor and blessedness will be found. 
Another required feature, allied to the first :—life must 
be marked by true earnestness and energy. With right aims, 
and life adjusted to them, the next thing is requisite’ force 
and perseverance. To hold your life steadfastly true to itself 
and to its arduous work, will demand emphatic and _persist- 
ent energy. The worthiest purposes will fail without this. 
The opposing forces, in you and about you, are too numerous 
and too strong to be overcome by feeble resolution. As the 
young man enters the world’s field of busy and conflicting 
endeavor, he will find need of a braced tension of nerve, both 
to stand and to do. 
It begins in self-control. No one can quit himself with 
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credit, who allows himself to be the sport of circumstances, 
the drift-wood of the changeful currents which strike him. 
Easy submission to prevalent notions or the influence of 
other persons, shows itself in vacillation, and is sadly de- 
structive of true manliness of character and usefulness of 
life. There is too much of this. Few take the trouble to 
think for themselves, and keep self-equipoise impartial and 
fair. Many influences get the mastery of men, and subju- 
gate them. A little prejudice, a little ill-grained temper, a 
little inherited crotchet, will often get the better of their rea- 
son and conscience, and push them into narrow corners where 
they can see nothing clearly and broadly, but only exhibit 
how sadly they are lacking in the energy of rational manly 
self-control. No one can bear himself aright in his work, 
unless he have force enough to conquer the circumstances 
which would annul his true independence and self-consistency. 

The energy must be steady and persevering. Force is not 
enough, if it be only by jets and flashes, a spouting fountain, 
a hot geyser uprushing for a while, then all quiet and still. 
It must not be manifested as gusts of enthusiasm driving 
everything before them for a season, then sinking to rest in 
a dead calm in which effort dies. It must not be like change- 
ful aerial currents blowing from every point of the compass 
in a short time, north, east, south, west, and equally boister- 
ous every way. Such foree will sweep away its own plans, 
and destroy its own work, scattering its own half-finished 
structures and bringing nothing to completion. You know 
how, from want of steadiness of energy, even the brilliant 
powers of Coleridge produced but comparatively fragmentary 
results. His brightest schemes dropped like half-opened 
blossoms. Opium-eating unstrung the nerves of his persist- 
ence. You know in what broken efforts the gigantic powers 
of Walter Savage Landor came to naught. The energy of 
his passions were greater than his energies of rational self- 
control. 

This steady perseverance comes from genuine firmness of 
will—not the willfulness of will, which is ugly, unmanly and 
destructive, but its strength in following the guidance of 
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reason, conscience and God. Some wills are naturally stronger 
and steadier than others—some almost wholly imbecile, veer- 
ing about like the vane of the spire, others full of strength 
and steady as the sun in his course. If deficient, it may be 
cultivated—and should be. The historian, Prescott, whose 
volumes have been so justly popular, naturally wanting in 
firmness of will, aided it into right control by severe discip- 
line. To assist it into strength to prevent a waste of morning 
hours, he used to order his servant to carry off his clothes if 
he did not rise so many minutes after being awakened. To 
help him to uniform and vigorous work, he often bound him- 
self to a forfeiture of money, in case he allowed his self-im- 
posed task to fail. This may have been a desperate remedy, 
but it expresses strongly the evil of that want of steady en- 
ergy it was used to correct. Without the power of deciding 
promptly and then maintaining the decisions of the will, you 
will neecssarily fail of honorable success in the hard and try- 
ing struggle of life. 

The required energy and firmness can be the product only 
of true enthusiasm, combined with fixed convictions of duty. 
No man ever moves on the higher levels, or climbs to sum- 
mits, without this enthusiasm. The warmth and glow of a 
steady earnestnes, the ardor which vitalizes effort, and lifts 
life out of stupid common-place, will be needed in all your 
work. It is the characteristic of manful action in every 
sphere of duty. The higher it rises, if guided by reason 
and piety, the more you will do. Let it become even heroic 
in its consecration to worthy deeds, annihilating selfishness 
and doing the work of God. There is a beautiful maxim, 
expressing the relation of this intense devotion of spirit te 
the true issue of life’s high endeavor: “The angel of martyr- 
dom is brother to the angel of victory.” 

3. Beyond worthy aims and earnest energy, your life must 
be marked by genuine moral courage. Without this you will 
fail to quit yourselves like men. It is always needed. Our 
times call for it in peculiar degree. Our day is marked, in- 
deed, by the broadest toleration. There is the most unre- 
strained freedom of thought and speech. We are tolerant of 
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every thing but intolerance. There is a blessed absence of 
the old spirit of persecution; and this might be thought to 
remove the need of courage, so much demanded in worse 
times. But the necessity is undiminished. The present un- 
restricted liberty of thought and action, becomes, in fact, 
the ground of a special need of this high moral and manly 
quality. There may not be much call now for mere natural 
fearlessness—the nerve that shrinks not from suffering, de- 
manded when men were called to face the tortures of the 
rack, the beasts of the amphitheatre, or the flames of the 
stake. But moral courage, as strength of principle, loyalty 
to right, duty and God, in the presence of difficulties, oppo- 


sitions, false liberalism, pretentious errors and all kinds of 


self-vaunting impertinences, is loudly called for in our times. 


Under the shield of our freedom and toleration, every sort of 


error and evil has rushed forth into our general life. The 
field is full of contlicts and sharp collisions. Banded errors 
array themselves against the truth. A spurious liberality, in 
exalting love, is depreciating the worth of doctrine. False 
science is sowing skeptical thought. There is a general fer- 
ment, in which righteousness, truth and order have to hold 
their place through incessant conflict. Our free inquiry, free 
speech and free life are glorious things—rights of most sa- 
cred value. The unfettered mind of the age is working 
grandly, and bold thought is enriching the treasures of our 
knowledge. And we have no fears as to the issue of open, 
free battle between truth and error. When the smoke is 
lifted, we know where the dead will lie. But while the con- 
flicts go on, they must be trying to the moral nerve of all 
who are called to keep themselves safe, and defend truth and 
order. The young who now go forth to meet the responsi- 
bilities of the hour, will, for their safety and work, have 
need, not only of their best faculties in the noblest strength 
of their Christian development, but a moral firmness that 


can brave many trials hardly inferior to those of the days of 


persecution and fagots. It requires, indeed, no great cour- 
age to join the iconoclastic crowds, in tearing down the 
structures long deemed sacred, and subverting the methods 
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of thought and life always considered orderly if not divine. 
The chief sphere of moral bravery in our day is not in over- 
turning and destroying, but in discriminating the true from 
the false, the images of superstition from facts of divine or- 
der, and standing to the defense of sacred realities against 
wholesale processes of demolition and disorganization. It 
must be shown in steady resistance of pretentious skepticism, 
false science, social follies, and manifold misleading popular 
errors. It is needed to bear reproach for Christ and con- 
science’ sake. Its office is not always in a readiness to an- 
tagonize other men, which may arise from a naturally con- 
tentious disposition, but often in agreeing with them and 
following truth and duty wherever they may lead. There 
is a sad lack of true courage. One of the noblest, it is at 
the same time one the rarest features of character. From 
want of it, how few persons are absolutely and always true 
to their own individuality and convictions. What decep- 
tion, pretense, dissembling, falsehood and crookedness, moral 
cowardice is continually producing. Low it cuts the sinews 
of consistent strength, and subjects the conduct of men to 
the sway, perhaps dictation, of impudent evil and fashion- 
able folly. How many persons know the right and approve 
it too, and yet fail to hold their lives to it, from want of 
courage to act up to convictions. How often is the truth de- 
nied, as by Peter scared by the maiden’s question in the 
high-priest’s palace. How many persons wound their own 
peace, impair their Christian character, lower their own self- 
respect, by pusillanimously compromising their sense of duty 
in complying with indefensible but popular customs. 

There is something grand in true courage. It impresses 
every one as great and worthy. It puts a crown of glory on 
the human brow. It is essential to the dignity and manful- 
ness of life. Looking back through the ages, we discern it 
as among the highest characteristics of the worthies who 
have met life’s duties nobly. We see it in Moses, esteeming 
the reproach of Christ greater riches than all the treasures 
of Egypt—in Elijah, making the guilty monarch of Israel, 
as well as the priests of Baal tremble before the sternness of 
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his sublime fidelity—in Jeremiah, persisting in announcing 
to the court and king the coming captivity at Babylon, 
though loaded with abuse and menaced with death—in 
Daniel praying at his open window, in face of the king’s 
decree and in certain prospect of the den of lions—in Paul 
preaching the cross of Christ to mocking Greeks at Athens 
and Corinth, and in the very palace of the monster, Nero, in 
Rome. Time would fail to range down the glorious list ; for 
the history of the Church, as well as the pages of the Bible, 
is full of shining and impressive examples. They attract 
the admiration and reverence of the world. Perhaps the 
ages present no better example than that of Luther—espe- 
cially as contrasted with the temperament and life of the 
famous contemporary scholar, Erasmus. Luther was proba- 
bly the inferior of Erasmus as to natural gifts and polished, 
varied culture. But Erasmus was without moral courage. 
He compromised and trimmed, twisted, whiffled, and failed. 
The life of the heroic Luther, who, more than John Knox, 
never feared the face of clay, because he feared and trusted 
God, has poured power like a flood through the earth. Eras- 
mus is peered at in his small nook in the library, under the 
dust but rarely blown away. This moral courage, so sub- 
lime in such great men, is not exclusively theirs—not, per- 
haps, even pre-eminently theirs. Few men can climb to such 
prominent position, and exhibit their bravery of soul in such 
conspicuous places. But it is found, in its nature just as 
pure, and in degree just as victorious, in thousands on thous- 
ands who live on our common level, walking the humble 
walks of life, and keeping themselves, while in the world, 
above it. There are humble children of grace all around us, 
there are men of steady Christian principle wherever we turn, 
who are maintaining their integrity, defending the truth, 
meeting their duty in the midst of bad surroundings and in 
the face of obstacles, bowing only to conscience and God 
with as much true moral heroism in the sight of Heaven and 
the angels, as Moses showed in the presence of Pharaoh, 
Daniel in the Couft of mighty Babylon, or John Knox be- 
fore a Scottish sovereign. And there is as true a need of it 
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for duty in your sphere and mine, as in places the highest, if 
we are to quit ourselves like men. 

4. Once more—to cover the chief points in the essential 
characteristics of manly activity: Along with worthy aims, 
real energy and courage, there must be an inclusion of that 
gentleness which makes such energy and courage truly mighty 
for good, gives them their crowning beauty and brings them 
to their true victories. If you aspire to the best and most 
useful eminence possible to you as men, your earnestness and 
fidelity must not be marred and annulled by want of love 
and refined courteousness. It is the old Latin law of suavi- 
ter in modo, with fortiter in re. It is never to be forgotten 
that neither energy nor bravery means bluster or rudeness or 
over-bearing self-assertion. It is as striking a fact as it isa 
beautiful one, that to represent the greatness which is high- 
est in the kingdom of God, Christ pointed to the “little 
child” in its humility and gentleness. It is remarkable, that 
the Gospel which comes with a ‘sword’ for the mighty over- 
throw of evil and the victory of righteousness, comes with 
the cross of self-sacrifice carried in front of all its lines of 
movement and power, with the word, “Come unto me, learn 
of me; Iam meek and lowly in heart.” Not that Christ 
and the Gospel are without sternness and terror. But the 
strength of the Lord becomes victorious, as well as grander, 
through His love and sweetness. True strength and courage 
are always calm. They are calm from the consciousness of 
power, safety and success. There is a meekness, gentleness, 
humility about Christian heroism, that is the farthest remove 
from uncouth roughness. The quiet ease of high energy 
has generally been a marked feature of those who have hon- 
ored Christian manhood most, and served it most fearlessly 
and best. The fountains of a strength which is in God, are 
always gentle. Think of the fact, as seen in Christ. Men 
may look up to God in the words of the Psalmist: “Thy 
gentleness hath made me great.” But with Christ the truth 
is reversed. His greatness made Him gentle. There is 
richest meaning in the words: “The gentleness of Christ.” 
He has presented in Himself the reality and model of a per- 
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fect manhood, for the imitation of the race. So calm was 
His aspect, so loving and sweet His spirit, that frail mor- 
tality could repose peacefully on His breast, though the She- 
kinah dwelt within. His followers, especially His earnest 
workers, should be like Him—mild, accessible, attracting 
others, and yet conquering them by the truth and moulding 
them by a transforming power. 

The Providential progress of the centuries, the step of dis- 
pensation after dispensation, is after this idea of the trans- 
cendent elevation and glory of gentleness, and its relation to 
the best achievements of life. The dispensation of the Law 
is followed by the dispensation of the Gospel. The Old Tes- 
tument is specially representative of legal force and compul- 
sion. But after “the pomp, resounding trumpets, and tramp 
of mailed men,” comes the New Testament, with its gentle- 
ness and beauty, the attractiveness and conquering power of 
pardon and love. In this dispensation which introduces the 
full grace of redemption for the life of manhood, the law of 
gentle goodness is the law under which manhood’s activity it 
is to come. The ruggedness of some of the heroes of the old 
economy, is not to be taken as the full model for those who 
represent the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ. 

The greatness of gentleness is mirrored in the natural con- 
stitution of things. Nature’s grandest energies are without 
noise or bluster. The strength which works the most benefi- 
cent results, is gentler than a child. The power which 
clothes the fields with green, robes the trees in spring-tide 
bloom, and bends them with autumn fruit—the power which, 
in the sunbeams, kisses the restless waters of the seas and fills 
the cloud-chariots till there is a firmament of waters above 
us, to refresh the hills and supply the life-sustaining foun- 
tains and rivers of the earth—these are gentle powers. De- 
stroying forces are tumultuous, rough and noisy—the rend- 
ing lightning, the rocking earthquake, the devastating tor- 
nado. But the energies that build up, both in nature and 
grace, are glorious and mighty in their gentleness. Be 
assured, young men, that you can display your right strength, 
accomplish your proper work, and do yourselves your full 
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eredit only when you combine your earnestness with this 
beautiful characteristic. The more thoroughly your activity 
is marked by calmness, gentleness, refinement and love, the 
better will you acquit yourselves. An apostle says: “Be 
courteous.” It is certain that nothing is manly, that is not 
gentlemanly. Any want of this will reduce your excellence 
and usefulness. It is true, some rugged, stormy, uncourteous 
men have achieved great things. But they would have 
achieved greater had they been not thus hindered. Often 
have persons, mistaking rudeness for courage and priding 
themselves on being “plain, blunt men,” raised barriers to 
their just influence and shut themselves off from their true 
usefulness. Often have they caused hearts to be locked 
against the truth, by the rough way they have sought to 
drive it into them. Often, in the arena of discussion, has the 
stronger man become impotent, affording a triumph to the 
weaker by want of the calm courtesy which should have 
given convincing truth the victorious help of a persuasive 
manner. Cultivate this grace. Let your whole temper be 
pervaded by it. Rebuke in love, remonstrate in meekness, 
urge self-restraint by showing it. It will give calm dignity to 
your life, and make it rich in happy influence. Your gentle 
words will waft the seeds of truth into open hearts all around 
you. Your power will not be peremptory and dashing, but 
quiet and effective, like the power of the soft sunshine when 
it expands the close-shut leaves and blossoms, which a rude 
hand would tear and crush, or like the spring-tide heat when 
it basks on the thick-ribbed ice which blows could only 
break, and melts the hard masses into the erystal stream 
along which life quickens into beauty and joy. 

And now, young gentlemen, whose efforts to prepare your- 
selves for your work in life we have been for some years per- 
mitted to guide and help, we wish in these final words, to 
commend you to God, and the control of the truths and prin- 
ciples to-day set before you. Deep is the interest your teach- 
ers feel in your welfare and success. Strong is their confi- 
dence that in all your coming days, wherever you may go, in 
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whatever sphere God may set you, you will be found work- 
ing up to best grades and quitting yourselves like men. You 
come to your life-work in times, to have your life in which 
is a high privilege. Never has life offered richer advantages, 
opened more precious opportunities, called to nobler things, 
or encouraged with better recompense than now. The mis- 
fortune of a life in listless, stagnant times, is not yours. Our 
times are offering the grandest fields for worthy activity, 
alling, in trampet tones, for men good and true, in every 
department of effort and service—men of high qualifications 
and victorious Christian principle. This is your chance— 
and brings also its responsibility. As the graduates of this 
centennial year of our country’s history, you go forth ina 
most interesting juncture of periods, at which, from the most 
advanced century of all past time, a new century is to take 
the accumulated blessings and carry them still on. A hun- 
dred years of our national life are exhibiting, before all the 
world, the attained results of the Christian principles and 
manly activity of those who met life’s duties and responsi- 
bilities in our nation’s origin and growth. We are shown 
what men may do, each one in his own sphere and place, for 
human good and God’s glory. For, our present prosperity, 
in state, church, society, education, arts, industry, commerce, 
and all happy moralities, is not the fruit of one man’s effort, 
or of a hundred or a thousand, but of the fidelity, activity, 
and service of the millions of useful men and women whose 
work has gone into our common life, and made it what it is. 
The grand harvest, of which we are all reaping, is from the 
sowing and tillage of the countless hands which have been 
at work—hands, especially, of such as, like yourselves, have 
in past years, gone forth with a Christian training from our 
schools and colleges. And we are reminded by this day on 
which this baccalaureate counsel happens to be given you— 
the day of Augsburg, the anniversary of. the delivery of the 
great Protestant Confession, more than three centuries ago— 
how we are reaping golden harvests, richer and richer still 
every year, from the fidelity and labors of those who then, 
in serving God and their generation, quited themselves like 
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men. That uplifting of God’s truth at Augsburg, unshack- 
ling the human mind and giving it its freedom in the sphere 
of Christian thought and conscience, made our great free 
country a possibility. There could have been no American 
fourth of July without that German twenty-fifth of June. 
Our Centennial power and blessings have flowed from the 
truth and work represented on that day. Faithfulness in 
the past, therefore, have given you privileged times in which 
to live. You are called to show yourselves worthy. The 
work is to goon. The triumphs of truth and righteousness 
are to be carried forward, down the course of years. We 
know not what God 


“From out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand,” 


may bring to the realization of those who shall live a hun- 
dred years to come. But we know that if you act your parts 
well, your life, however humble, will bear its contribution to 
human welfare, and help to ripen some fruit sweet to human 
taste and lovely in the eyes of God. Duty done, reaches in 
its effects, down the ages and into eternity. Neither the 
prizes of life nor its usefulness are attained by accident. 
Faithfulness is, under God, the fountain of success. Hum- 
ble though that success shall be, it will be precious. It is by 
the service or millions, thus faithful, that righteousness be- 
comes triumphant, and the world is made better. You can 
live your life but once; and God has given you the high 
privilege of going forth into it in these earnest days, that 
you may receive and be blest by the affluent results which, 
under His providence, have come out of past endeavor, and, 
in manfully doing your whole duty, may add some strength 
to the holy movements which are working out the divine 
designs on earth. 
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ery to the Present Time, by Wm. M. Cornell, D. D., LL. D.; A Popu- 
lar History of the United States, from the first Discovery of the 
Western Hemisphere by the Northmen to the End of the first Century 
of the Union of the States, preceded by a Sketch of the Prehistoric 
Period and age of the Mound-Builders, by Wim. Cullen Bryant, and 8. 
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H. Gay, fully illustrated with original designs by the leading Ameri- 
can and foreign Artists, in four vols., vol. 1.3; The Life and Letters of 
Lord Macaulay, by his nephew, G. Otto Trevelyan, vol. u.; Memoir 
and Correspondence of Caroline Herschel, by Mrs. John Herschel; As 
to Roger Williams and his Banishment from the Massachusetts Planta- 
tion, by Henry Martyn Dexter, D. D.; German Political Leaders, by 
Herbert Tuttle, (Brief Biographies); History of India, by L. J. Trot- 
ter, illustrated. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Best Thoughts and Discourses of D. L. Moody; 
The Work of Moody and Sankey as Evangelists, with Sketch of their 
Lives, and Portraits on Steel, by Abbie Clemmens Morrow, introduc- 
tion by Rev. Emory J. Haynes; Notes of an Indian Journey, by M. G. 
Grant Duff, M. P.; Myths and Songs from the South Pacific, by Rev. 
William Wyatt Gill, of the London Missionary Society, with a Preface 
by Max Miiller, M. A.; Missionary Life among the Villages of India, 
by Rev. T. J. Scott, D. D., twelve years missionary of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in India; A Nile Journey, by G. T. Appleton, illus- 
trated by Eugene Benson; The Hearth-Stone, thoughts on Home Life 
in our Cities, by Samuel Osgood, D. D., LL. D.; The Select Works of 
Tertullian, edited for Schools and Colleges, by F. A. March, LL. D., 
with an Introduction by Lyman Coleman, D. D., Prof. of Latin in 
Lafayette College (Douglass’ Series of Christian Greek and Latin 
Writers); The Mariner’s Progress, by Duncan Macgregor. 


BRITISH. 


SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL.—Contemporary Evolution, by St. 
Geo. Mivart; Critical Examination of Arguments for and against 
Darwinism, by James Maclaren; Philosophical Treatise on the Nature 
and Constitution of Man, in two vols., by George Harris; Thoughts on 
Art, Philosophy, and Religion, with Introduction by Nichol. 

HisTORICAL.— The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, or the Geogra- 
phy, History, and Antiquities of the Sassanian or New Persian Em- 
pire, collected and illustrated from Ancient and Modern Sources, by 
Prof. Geo. Rawlinson; The History of India and Eastern Architecture, 
by James Ferguson. 

MIsSCELLANEOUS.—Burton’s Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, and the 
Holy Land,, in two vols.; Eight Months at Rome during the Vatican 
Council, impressions of a Contemporary; Clouds in the East, Travels 
and Adventures on the Persian-Turkoman Frontier, by Valentine 
Baker. 

GERMAN. 


BrsticaL.—Of Bleek’s Introduction to the New Testament, the third 
edition has made its appearance, edited by Dr. Mangold, of Bonn, 
924 pp. The editor adds to Bleek’s work the results of the researches 
since the author’s death. The eleventh edition of Thezle’s New Tes- 
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tament, (Greek) is edited by Oscar de Gebhardt. The editor has made 
diligent use of the results of the labors of Tischendorf and Tregelles 
for the improvement of Theile’s text. A’storical-Critical Introduc- 
tion to the New Testament. Prof. Dr. A. Hilgenfeld. 828 pp. Hil- 
genfeld belongs to the negatively critical school, and adopts, in the 
main, the principles of Baur, He regards Christianity as a product 
oi the apostolic and sueceeding ages. He thinks the first two Gospels 
were written during the first century, the third about the end of the 
same, and the fourth about the middle of the second. Hilgenfeld ad- 
heres to his original interpretation of John & : 44, the close of which 
he renders : ‘the is a liar and his father is a liar’’—that is, the devil’s 
father isa liar too. The fourth volume of Ewald’s Doctrine of the 
Bible concerning God, or Theology of the Old and New Covenants, has 
been published. It treats of the Life of Man and the Kingdom of 
God. 279 pp. Like all the works of this voluminous writer, this book 
is learned and bears the traces of the author’s peculiarities. The 
siblical Theology, of which this volume forms a part, is a kind of 
summary of the results of Ewald’s study of the Bible. He himself 
says, that in spirit he has labored on this work for nearly half a cen- 
tury. Among recent Commentaries on the Scriptures are the follow- 
ing : On the Speeches of Satan in Scripture, by Prof. Dr. H. G. Hile- 
mann, 308 pp. Being an exegetical historical Analysis and an ethical 
mirror for onr times. He regards all the sayings of Satan in the ac- 
count of the Fall, in Job, and in the temptation of Jesus as literal. 
G. Volkmar has undertaken the historical explanation of the Epistles. 
The first volume, published in 1875, ison Romans and contains the 
text in German, and also that of the Vatican manuscript, with a brief 
commentary. 188 pp. A posthumous work of Prof. Dr. E. W. Heng- 
stenberg has lately been published in Leipzig, consisting of Lectures 
on the Passion of Christ. 304 pp. A Commentary on Job, by the 
same author, has been published. Two parts in oue volume of about 
700 pp. 

SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY.—Dr. Schulze has published two volumes, 
285 and 273 pp., on the Ev. Lutheran Dogmaties of the 17th century. 
The work is popular in character and is intended for Christians in 
general, not merely for theologians. These volumes contain the 
Christology. Of Wiittke’s excellent work on Ethics, the third edition 
has appeared under the editorship of Prof. Dr. L. Schulze. 2 vols. 
516 and 622 pp. Dr. J. Delitzsch, son of the well known Prof. F. 
Delitzsch, is the author of a volume on the Doctrinai System of the 
Romish Church. This volume treats of the fundamental dogma of 
Romanism—the dogma of the Church. Before the author could be- 
gin the second volume, he was called away by death, Feb. 3, 1876, be- 
ing not yet thirty years old. 

HisTorIcAL THEOLOGY.—Quite a number of works on Luther and 
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the Reformatiou have recently appeared. Last year Kistlin’s two 
volumes on the Life and Writings of Luther appeared. 811 and 679 pp. 
This important work completes the series entitled : The Life and se- 
lect Writings on the Fathers and Founders of the Lutheran Church. 
“Luther's ee great Reforiation Writings of 1520, is the title of 
a volume edited by L. Lemme, 215 pp. It contains Luther’s Address 
to the Christian Nobility of Germany, his book on the Babylonian 
Captivity, and that on the Freedom of the Christian. A biography 
of Dr. Jacob Schenk, the Reformer of Freiberg, by J. K. Seidemann, 
203 pp. Schenk was by no means prominent among the Reformers, 
and this is the first biography of him that has been published. 
J. H. W. 8S. 


ARTICLE XI. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LUTHERAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 
* 42 North 9th street, Phila. 

The Pastor: His relation to Christ and the Church. By Henry Zieg- 
ler, D. D., author of ‘*Catecheties: Historical, Theoretical and 
Practical,’ ete. pp. 248. 1876. 

This volume, as we are told by the author, like his Catechefzes, had 
its origin mainly in the Lectures delivered to the students, in the Mis- 
sionary Institute, on Pastoral Theology. As it grew out of the labors 
of the class-room, so it abounds in definitions, short statements, di- 
rections in the discharge of duty, and other points which might be 
supposed needful for those preparing themselves for the practical work 
of the ministry. It is scarcely necessary to say that the volume con- 
tains a great deal of solid instruction and sound advice. Older minis- 
ters may be disposed to think that instruction and advice are some- 
times given where they are hardly necessary; but it must not be 
forgotten that theological students‘and inexperienced ministers are 
often in doubt on points that may seem very clear to those of longer 
service in the Church. It covers a wide range of duties, and in many 
cases furnishes very specific directions how to proceed or what to do. 
Indeed, very often, it is simply a d7rectory to guide the pastor in his 
official duties. As the expressed object of the author is ‘‘to be use- . 
ful,’’ the volume must be judged by its aim; and thus judged, it will 
be found serviceable to those for whom it is specially designed. 

If it were proper to criticise such a volume, apart from this practi- 
cal design, there are several points to which we might call special at- 
tention. It is not very clear or satisfactory in its statements of the 
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very elements of the subject discussed. We are told, in the opening 
sentence: “This branch of theological science 7s founded on Acts 20: 
28.” Is this correct, and has this science no other foundation ? 
Again: ‘‘This special call includes in it also a general call to the work 
of the Christian ministry.”’ Elsewhere: ‘A call to the ministry and 
a call to the oversight of a particular parish are not one and the same 
thing; the former necessarily demands the latter, whilst the latter is 
with equal necessity involved in the former.’’ The relation of the spe- 
cial to the general call is from this by no means clear. 

The authorities cited are chiefly those of other denominations, and 
even in some cases to support views contrary to those which have pre- 
vailed in the Lutheran Church. Dr. Ziegler is considered a good Lu- 
theran, and stands up for many of the good old ways. It would have 
heen no blemish, in such a work, to have given more Lutheran au- 
thorities. It would have directed young ministers to Lutheran works. 

We miss in this volume what, after all, should be the chief excel- 
lence—the glow of enthusiasm, the spirit of inspiration. There is 
very little to stimulate the ardor and zeal, or fan the flame, of divine 
love. There are too many rules, and not enough of principles. 

But it is not our aim to find fault. With what we cannot but regard 
as serious defects, we nevertheless fully agree with the author, that 
‘many of our pastors may be benefitted by its perusal, and that our lay- 
men will find in it many things with which they ought to be familiar.’ 


SEVERINGHAUS & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Denkschrift der General-Synode der ev.-Luth. Kirche in den Vereinig- 
ten Staaten von Amerika. Auf Beschluss der Synode von Central 
Illinois von der deutschen Publicationsbehirde herausgegeben. pp. 


55. 1875. 


This publication is designed to furnish German readers with proper 
information in regard to our General Synod. It is issued by the Ger- 
man Publication Society of Chicago, and in accordance with a resolu- 
tion of the Synod of Central Illinois. In a narrow compass, it fur- 
nishes just such information in regard to the parties and controversies 
in the Lutheran Church, with the doctrinal position, spirit, practices, 
and institutions of the General Synod as every intelligent reader will 
be glad to have. The German interest in our General Synod should 
receive much more attention than it does. We commend this Denk- 
schrift to all our readers, and hope they will encourage its circulation, 
especially in German congregations. 


J. E. STOHLMANN & CO., N. YORK. G. SEVERINGHAUS & CO., CHICAGO. 


Kirchenbuch fiir Gemeinden der Evangel.-Lutherischen Kirche. Von 


Vol. VI.. No. 3. 60 
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G. U. Wenner, Pastor der Christus-Kirche in New York. pp. 150. 

1875. 

This manual of worship is prepared with care, and published in very 
neat style. It is designed especially to train the young to a more ac- 
tive participation in divine service. 


LUTHERAN BOOK STORE, 117 N. 6TH ST., PHILA. 


The True Church: Its way of Justification: and Its Holy Communion. 
In three Discourses. By Rev. E. Greenwald, D. D., Pastor of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity, Lancaster, Pa. 
pp. 136. 1876, 

Sprinkling, the True Mode of Baptism. By the same author. pp. 68. 
1876. 

These two small volumes, from the Lutheran Book Store (General 
Council), are by the highly esteemed pastor of the Lutheran Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Lancaster, Pa. 

The first contains three discourses, preached on public occasions, 
and whose subjects are given in the titles. They are practical rather 
than learned or controversial, and yet they treat of subjects about 
which the warmest controversies have been waged. Judged of as doc- 
trinal or theological discussions, they cannot be awarded any great 
merit; but considered as popular presentations, they will be found 
pleasant reading. Dr. Greenwald’s productions are characterized 
rather by good common sense, and practical sagacity, than by critical 
acumen or accuracy of discussion, Sometimes he falls into errors, 
which a little more care might avoid, allowing himself to rely more on 
his judgment of what ought to be, than on a critical examination of 
the facts in the case. Thus, he gravely informs us that when ‘“‘there 
was a vacancy iu the apostleship occasioned by the death of Judas, 
they (the one hundred and twenty members at Jerusalem) ali gave 
forth their lots, and the vote fell upon Matthias,”’ etc. The latter part 
of the sentence is given asa scriptural quotation; but it is inaccur- 
ately quoted, and there was no voting done. The decision was by lot. 
This is hardly excusable in an argument for the true Church. Dr. G. 
should understand the genuine Lutheran faith better than we do, as 
he is a representative man in that branch of the Chureh that claims 
to be the conservators of the pure faith, but we are not quite sure that 
the Lutheran Church holds as an essential mark of ‘‘the true Church’’ 
that ‘‘we have the True Church succession.”” The High Church Epis- 
copalians have made a good deal of the true succession, but on this 
score Rome can argue with either. 

The tract on Baptism will probably satisfy those who already accept 
the views set forth, and may convince some of the error of their ways. 
We regard the pretensions of immersionists as unscriptural and savor- 
ing of fanaticism. But we imagine that some zealous Baptists will 
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smile, if they do not do more, when they read the following: ‘Jesus 
stood on the edge of the bank, whilst John stooped down, and dipping 
up in his hand some of its clear water, he sprinkled it upon the head 
of Jesus, bent forward to receive it.”’ This statement makes the 
matter wonderfully clear. We seem to see the whole scene before our 
eyes. The only difficulty is in its reality. Where did Dr. Greenwald 
get this account of the baptism of Jesus? It would be better to con- 
fine ourselves to facts and arguments that cannot be gainsayed. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., NEW YORK. 
(Through J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Exodus: or the Second Book of Moses. By John Peter Lange, D. D., 
Professor of Theology in the University of Bonn. Translated by 
Charles Mead, Ph. D., Professor of the Hebrew Language and Lit- 
erature in the Theological Seminary at Andover, Mass. 

Leviticus: or the Third Book of Moses. By Frederick Gardiner, 
D. D., Professor of the Literature and Interpretation of the Old 
Testament in the Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn., In 
which is incorporated a Translation of the greater part of the Ger- 
man Commentary on Leviticus, By John Peter Lange, D. D. 1876. 


The Commentary of Lange, edited by Dr. Schaff, is rapidly approach- 
ing completion. This is the ninth volume on the Old Testament, and 
tive more are expected, making, with the ten already issued on the 
New Testament, twenty-four volumes. The present volume on Ex- 
odus and Leviticus is only in part a translation. Exodus is from Dr. 
Lange himself, with additions from the translator. Leviticus is by 
Dr. Gardiner, of Middletown, Conn., including, however, transla- 
tions from Dr. Lange. There is included, also, a general and special 
Introduction to the three Middle Books of Moses, by Dr. Lange, 
translated by Dr. Osgood, of Rochester, New York. Nothing seems 
to be wanting to give completeness to this volume, and covering, as 
it does, a most important part of the Old Testament, it will be 
greeted with pleasure by Bible students. It contains some quite 
elaborate discussions on important topics, and the whole is of a schol- 
arly and critical character. 


The Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version (A. D. 1611), with 
an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a revision of the 
Translation, By Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. 
Edited by F. C. Cook, M. A., Canon of Exeter, Preacher at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Chaplain in ordinary to the Queen. Vol. VI. Ezekiel— 
Daniel-—and the Minor Prophets. pp. viii—750. 1876. 

This sixth volume of the Speaker’s Commentary completes the work 
on the Old Testament. It has been prepared by quite a number of 

learned scholars, in most cases each one having made a specialty of a 
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single book. Whilst this gives to different parts unequal merit, it se- 
cures for the whole greater value than would likely be secured by any 
single scholar or commentator. It is needless to say that in the In- 
troductions, Notes, etc., there is a great deal of most valuable mate- 
rial for the better understanding of the sacred writers. This Com- 
mentary has already been commended in the REVIEW, in former 
issues, and we see no reason to change our verdict. 


The Greeks and the Persians. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M. A., Joint 

Editor of the Series. pp. 218. 1876. 

This is the first of a Series on ‘‘Epochs of Ancient History,”’ to be 
uniform with the ‘‘Epochs of Modern History.’? These volumes are 
designed to cover the most important epochs in ancient and modern 
times, and to give a general view of the most prominent characters 
and decisive results. The present volume covers a period of great in- 
terest, and the reader will be in no danger of growing weary. Every 
school boy has heard something of the Greeks and Persians, and many 
will be glad to have the stirring events of those times narrated in a 
simple and attractive manner. The volume is supplied with maps, 
chronological table, and index, which add to its value. For the young 
especially these series of histories will be of great value. 


T. WHITTAKER, NO. 2 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
(Through J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila.) 
Miscellanies Old and New. By John Cotton Smith, D. D. pp. 25x. 

1876. 

The lectures, essays and reviews, which compose this volume, had 
been published separately, at different times, during a period of seven- 
teen years. They are now gathered into a neat volume, and presented 
in a more permanent form. The author is known as a fine scholar 
and careful writer. The subjects discussed are, ‘‘Gladstone’s Homer 
and the Homeric Age; The Suspense and Restoration of Faith; The 
Oxford Essays, and Baden Powell on Miracles; The United States a 
Nation; Evolution and a Personal Creator; Dante.”” We think the 
publisher has done well to give these productions to the public in this 
convenient form. They deserve a place in our permanent literature. 


Report of the Union Conferences, held from August 10 to 16, 1875, at 
Bonn, under the Presidency of Dr. Von Dillinger. Edited by Dr. 
Fr. Heinrich Reusch, Professor of Theology. Bonn, 1875. Trans- 
lated from the German by Rev. Samuel Buel, D. D., Professor of 
Systematie Divinity and Dogmatic Theology in the General Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, New York. With a Preface by Rev. Robert J. 
Nevin, D. D., Rector of the American Church, Rome. 

The title of this volume explains its character and contents. The 
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Conference of ‘‘Old Catholies,’’ and others, was one of great interest, 
if not of any great practical results. This volume will explain some 
of the points which keep apart the Greek and Catholic Churches, as 
well as some of the difficulties in the way of general Christian union. 
It will be of value for study and reference, especially to those inter- 
ested in theological and church questions. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
The Complete Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. With Nu- 

merous Illustrations. pp. 297. 1876. 

This is the Centennial Edition of the works of this popular poet— 
complete for one dollar. Whittier is too well known as a poet to call 
for any criticism. The price of this edition puts it within the reach 
of all. It is however to be regretted that the binding could not be 
more substantial than paper. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 


The Ministry of the Word. By Wm. M. Taylor, D. D., Minister of 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. pp. 318. 1876. 


This volume contains the twelve lectures delivered at Yale for 1870 
as the “‘Lyman Beecher Lectures.’? Some 6f them were delivered 
also at Union, Princeton and Oberlin Theological Seminaries. Of 
these very interesting and instructive lectures we intended to give a 
pretty full criticism, but are restrained for lack of space. The best 
we can do is to commend them to all our theological students, younger 
ministers, and all who are not too old to learn in the greatest of all 
works—preaching the Gospel. Such volumes must help to quicken 
the energies and direct the efforts of those who would make full proof 
of their ministry. These lectures deserve a place in every preacher’s 
library. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, By his nephew, G. Otto Tre- 
velyan, Member of Parliament for Hawick District of Burghs. In 
two vols. pp. 416, 406, 1876. 

The simple announcement of these volumes will be suflicient to 
awaken interest in literary circles. Few names in modern English 
literature are better known than that of the brilliant essayist and 
reviewer, Macaulay. The admirers of his writings will be here grat- 
ified with a fuller acquaintance with the man. His nephew has per- 
formed a manifest labor of love in giving to the public these volumes, 
and his service will be duly appreciated. The work is largely autobio- 
graphic, as it contains so many of Macaulay’s letters, and we are glad 
to have him speak for himself. After an introduction to the family 
and some account of his worthy ancestry, we are allowed to follow 
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him through his wonderful childhood, his student life, his public ca- 
reer, his literary labors, his ripened honors, his death, and his burial 
among the illustrious dead in Westminster Abbey. Descended of 
pious ancestry, and with so much that was amiable and attractive, we 
miss in this remarkable man the ‘tone thing needful.’? These vol- 
umes are brought out in most excellent style, and will furnish most 
entertaining and instructive reading. 


Stray Studies from England and Italy. By John Richard Green, au- 
thor of ‘A Short History of the English People.’ pp, 361—1876. 
Mr. Green secured a high reputation by his ‘‘Short history of the 

English People,’? which at once placed him in the very front rank of 
writers in this department. He has demonstrated his ability for com- 
position of a more varied and difficult character. The papers which 
make up this volume are reprinted from Macmllan’s Magazine and 
the Saturday Review, and embrace a variety of interesting subjects 
which are treated with freshness and vigor. The volume is a charm- 
ing one for occasional reading—just such a one as the reader likes to 
pick up and lay down at pleasure, or to carry with him to read at in- 
tervals. Valuable instruction is presented with the adornments of 
grace in manner and a pleasing attractiveness of style. 


The Select works of Tertullian, Edited for Schools and Colleges, By 
F. A. March, LL. D., with an Introduction By Lyman Coleman, 
D. D., Professor of Latin in Lafayette College. pp 250—1s76. 


This is the third volume of the Douglas Series of Christian Greek 
and Latin writers for the use of Schools and Colleges. ,It is edited 
with every needful help to an intelligent study of the work. Among 
the Latin fathers of the early Church Tertullian stands pre-eminent 
for his fervid eloquence and zeal in the defence of Christianity. The 
Tracts selected for this volume are among his most celebrated pieces. 
We are glad to see these successive volumes appear, and hope they 
may be widely read by the young men in our colleges. 


Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1875, Edited by Spencer 
F. Baird, with the assistance of eminent men of Science. pp. cexc ; 
656—1876. 

This is the fifth volume in this Series, and comes freighted with the 
richest fruits of industrial and scientific pursuits. The first two hun- 
dred and ninety pages present a general summary of scientific and 
industrial progress during the year 1875. This department has grown 
in successive volumes from 16 pages to nearly 300. The other 656 
pages are devoted to the “‘results of investigations by special scien- 
tists, or respecting certain subjects,’ with Indexes, and sections on 
Necrology and Bibliography. The whole makes a very complete and 
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valuable volume, both for consultation and as marking the wonderful 
progress of a single vear. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 

A Popular History of the United States of America, from the Aborigi- 
nal Times to the Present Day. Embracing an Account of the 
Aborigines ; the Norsemen in the New World; the Discoveries by 
the Spaniards, English and French ; the Planting of Settlements ; 
the Growth of the Colonies; the Struggle for Liberty in the Revolu- 
tion: the Establishment of the Union; the Development of the Na- 
tion; and the Civil War. By John Clark Ridpath, A. M., Professor 
of Belles-Lettres and History in Indiana Asbury University; Au- 
thor of Ridpath’s School History of the United States, etc., etc. 
Illustrated with Maps, Charts, Portraits, and Diagrams. pp. 676. 
IST6, 

The extended title page pretty fully indicates the character of this 
work. It is popular and ‘“‘intended for the average American.”? The 
inass of readers will prefer it to a more elaborate and extended history. 
It is profusely illustrated and seems to lack in nothing to make it com- 
plete in itself, and a most valuable history of its kind. With no lack 
already of histories of the United States, this one will claim an hon- 
orable place, and will furnish, in a single volume, just what hundreds 
of thousands of readers desire to have. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 
Life and Labors of Duncan Matheson, the Scottish Evangelist. By 
the Rey. John Macpherson. pp. 392. 1876. 
This volume is the record of the life and labors of one of the most 
devoted evangelists of modern times. The reading of it makes one 
feel the power of Christianity. 


The Story of the Apostles ; or the Acts explained to the Children. By 

the author of *‘Peep of Day.” pp. 226. 1876, 

The Captivity of Judah. By the same. pp. 234. 1876. 

These two volumes, by the author of ‘‘Peep of Day,’’ are interest- 
ing and instructive volumes for the young. The author takes a fare- 
well of her ‘‘little readers” in this last volume, and says, ‘*I can write 
no more books, for Iam weak and worn out and ready to die.”” We 
learn that in England alone 1,250,000 volumes of her works have been 
sold, This is the best criticism. 


Haunted Rooms. A Tale. By A. L. O. E. pp. 363. 1876. 


This volume gains additional interest from the fact that the au- 
thor is about to enter on a new field of labor in the East, as an hon- 
orary member of the Zenana Mission in India. She has contribu- 
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ted by her writings to the cause of missions, and now devotes to it the 
evening of life. 


The Gates of Praise, and other original Hymns, Poems and Fragments 

of Verse. By J. R. Macduff, D. D. pp 256° 1876. 

The admirers of Macduff will hail this little volume of poetry, but, 
whilst it may please, and the Christian tone is elevating, it is ques- 
tionable whether the popularity of his poetical writings will equal that 
of his prose. 


Rays from the Sun of Righteousness. By the Rev. Richard Newton, 
D. D., author of the ‘‘Jewel Case,’”? the ‘‘Wonder Case,’’ etc. pp. 
341, 1876.) 


A most admirable volume of Sermons for the young, by that prince 
of preachers to children, Dr. Newton. 


Comfort Strong. By the author of the ‘‘Win and Wear” Series. pp. 
381. 1X76. 
The story of a female preacher, told with considerable interest, and 
illustrating her power for good. 


Oliver of the Mill, a Tale. By Maria Louisa Charlesworth, author of 
‘*Ministering Children,”’ etc. pp. 380. 1876. 
The author of this volume is already most favorably known by pre- 
vious works. This quiet and serious story will not diminish her repu- 
tation. She writes in the best vein of true piety. 


Christie’s Old Organ: or ‘*‘Home Sweet Home.’”? pp. 165. 1876. 
A charming little volume for children. 


Wells of Baca: or Solaces of the Christian Mourner. By J, R. Mac- 
duff, D. D. pp. 124. 1876. 


This little volume of sacred poetry for ‘‘the bereaved Christian,”’ 
will be read and cherished in the house of mourning. 


The Mariner's Progress ; or, Captain Christian’s Voyage in the Good 
Ship ‘‘Glad Tidings,’’ to the Promised Land. By Duncan Maegre- 
gor. pp. 370. 1876. 

This volume is on the style of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. It is 
a graphic picture of the scenes of a voyage from ‘‘Babylon the Great’’ 
to the ‘‘New Jerusalem.”? Whilst Bunyan stands alone as the immor- 
tal dreamer, the author of this volume has given us a ‘‘dream’’ that 
will be read with pleasure and profit. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 

Principia or Basis of Social Science. Being a Survey of the Subject 
from the Moral and Theological, yet liberal and progressive stand- 
point. By R. J. Wright. Second Edition. pp. 524. 1876. 
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This is a work to be thoroughly studied. No cursory reading or 
brief notice can do it justice. It is manifestly the fruit of much 
reading and careful thinking. The simple ‘‘ Table of Contents,” oc- 
cupying nearly twenty pages, warns the reader that it is not light 
reading he has undertaken. It fairly bristles with topics for discus- 
sion, and the wide range comprehends subjects which should engage 
the attention of all thoughtful minds. The author is an advocate of 
what may be styled a “‘/imzted communism” : but it is due to say that 
his views are a very great improvement on those of most of his pre- 
decessors in the same general field of discussion. He is free from the 
atheistic or skeptical principles which have usually characterized 
writers of this school. The Word of God is treated with reverence, 
and prominence is given to the study of Theology and to religious 
worship. The author says: 

“The study of Theology is the scientific study of religion, and, 
therefore calls into exercise all the higher faculties of the mind. 
Hence it is one of the best preparations for earnest original study in 
any of the sciences. The success of the German and Scotch meta- 
physicians is chiefly owing to this cause. And even of the pre-emi- 
nent mathematical and physical scientists, Candolle’s statistics show, 
as to the professions of their sires, that Protestant clergymen are 
more numerous than any other profession. And of the eminent men 
of the Christian world, a far larger portion of them are found to be 
the children of clergymen than of any other professionals. ”’ 

We are by no means prepared to endorse all that this volume con- 
tains. Indeed, we scarcely feel prepared to offer a candid and intel- 
ligent criticism without a more careful study of the entire work than 
we have been able to give it. But we have examined it enough to 
venture the judgment that it contains a very great deal that is really 
valuable, and furnishes food both for sober thought and curious spec- 
ulation. 

HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 

The Religious Sentiment. Its Source and Aim. A Contribution to 
the Science and Philosophy of Religion. By Daniel G. Brinton, A. 
M., M. D., author of ‘‘the Myths of the New World,” ete. pp. 
284, 1876. 

In this volume we hardly know whether most to commend or to 
condemn. The author maintains the essential religiousness of man’s 
nature, and exposes the shallowness of some of the pretensions of 
modern skepticism on the subject. It seems like an improvement on 
Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall and that class ; and yet he furnishes nothing 
at all satisfactory. God and the soul have no special place in his re- 
ligion. Indeed we do not know whether he believes in either. The 
flavor of the volume may be caught from a single quotation. Speak- 
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ing of “that assumed something, the reason, the soul, the ego, or the 
intellect,’? he says: ‘‘For the sake of convenience these words may 
be used ; but it is well to know that this introduction of something 
that thinks, back of thought itself, is a mere figure of speech.’ If the 
soul is a ‘‘mere figure of speech,’’? we need not trouble ourselves much 
about its religious aspirations. In olden times some men professing 
themselves to be wise became fools. 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, BOSTON. 
The Prayer-Gauge Debate. By Prof. Tyndall, Francis Galton, and 
others, against Dr. Littledale, President McCosh, the Duke of Ar- 
* gyll, Canon Lyddon, and ‘‘The Spectator.’ pp. 311. 1876. 

We would like to give a lengthened notice of this volume, but want 
of space in this number of the REVIEW prevents. And it is not ne- 
cessary. The great value of the book is apparent from the profound 
importance of the subject of the debate, the high position and ac- 
knowledged ability of the chief writers, and the bearing the discus- 
sion has had in the confirmation of the Chureh’s faith in the Christian 
doctrine of prayer. The prominence of the discussion at this time 
makes it desirable to have this collection of articles, including the 
original proposition of Prof. Tyndall, and the papers of those who 
figured most directly in the opening of the long discussions that fol- 
lowed throughout the Christian world. It is a book for the library of 
the minister of the gospel. 


The Arabs and the Turks. By Edson L, Clark. pp. 326. 1876. 

This volume is the first part of a more extended work undertaken 
by the author, with the design of ‘‘placing before the Christian public 
the means to a better knowledge of the great missionary field in the 
Turkish Empire.’* There is a promise, if this is well received, of 
other volumes upon the Christian races and sects of European and 
Asiatic Turkey. 

The edition now issued is a neat duodecimo of 326 pp., and gives a 
very graphic resumé of the Christian world when Constantine came 
into power, in the fourth century. Mohammed and the Saracenic 
Empires ; the Turks and the Ottoman Empire ; the Turks of to-day, 
the modern Arabs and the Bedouins; all claim their proper portion of 
this volume. Recent events in Turkey make this an exceedingly 
timely work on the part of the author, and, now, that the state of af- 
fairs is so complicated that any prediction of the fate of the Empire 
of the late Abdul Aziz would be hazardous, we have here the very in- 
formation given to post us on the history necessary to understand the 
present attitude of the Turks. 
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THE FOREIGN QUARTERLIES AND BLACKWOOD, 


The Foreign Quarterlies and Blackwood have come regularly to 
hand, and the recent numbers have had numerous articles of special 
interest and value. We regret that we are so crowded in this number 
as to be unable to give even a list of the leading articles. These re- 
prints of ‘‘The Leonard Scott Publishing Co.’’ furnish American 
readers with the very best English Periodical Literature, and at a very 
moderate price. Many of the discussions are very thorough and by 
authors who are masters of the subjects. 





